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The Past and Coming Congresses. 


No election in our history retired so many Congress- 
men who had shown themselves crude in spite of experi- 
ence, and substituted so many new men who must be crude 
for lack of experience, as the great election of 1894. The 
material interests of all our people are suffering severely 
because we are virtually without a government, adrift and 
on the seas of anarchy and accident as respects money, 
banking, irrigation, annexation, protection and reciprocity, 
labor and state socialism, and on foreign affairs. As 
issues multiply, statesmanship declines. Each Congress 
costs more and knows less than its predecessor. Hence, as 
Congress succeeds Congress, we naturally inquire what 
kind of aswap have we made. Taking up the names of 
those whom the whirlwind of popular disgust retired in 
November last, few are more respectably commonplace 
than Holman of Indiana—a nibbling, cheese-paring, pin- 
hole sort of economist, intent only on cutting down appro- 
priations. It was Judas Iscariot who knew only one 
style of economy, vz.: to stop the waste of the oil which 
Mary would pour on the Saviour’s feet and sell it and 
give the price to the poor. This narrow-guage policy made 
the Pennsylvania farmers in 1777 grudge the cost of war, 
the New York farmers in 1820 grudge the cost of the Erie 
Canal, and the Virginia farmers in 1795 too stingy to heed 
the costly plans of Washington for uniting the Ohio valley 
to the ocean by a canal through Virginia, which would 
have kept Virginia the foremost stateinthe Union. Civiliza- 
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tion owes little to this type of statesmen of any period. 
Hence Holman can well be spared. The dearest man is he 
whosacrifices every divine idea tosome penurious substitute. 
Springer’s genius partook of the elasticity of his name. 
His mission was to bend elastically under every pressure, 
whether it came from above or below, and avoid a 
‘* botince”’ to those who depended on him for an easy ride. 
There will be plenty of men always willing to be the mouth- 
pieces of power, to ‘‘ crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 
that thrift may follow fawning.” Bland, though a man of 
long experience, honest purpose and good courage, shed 
but little effective light on the monetary questions with 
which his name is identified. Fog had for him the solidity 
of land ahead. ‘‘Cheap money” was the same to him, 
whether it meant Confederate fiat notes of which it would 
require a bushel to buy a breakfast, or cheap facilities for 
lending money whereby rates of interest would be brought 
down from 20 to 4 percent. Hence he would vote for the 
former to get the latter. Bland, therefore, meant well, 
yet the popular instinct was right. He can well be spared. 
He was anchored to the fog. 

Wilson’s faults were superficiality and sophomorism. 
He toiled for legislative ‘‘ diplomas’”’ and credit marks, but 
lacked ‘‘ horse-sense.’” What effect a tariff would have on 
the country was made irrelevant to Wilson by his theory 
that it was not the business of a government to look after 
popular welfare. Would a given rate of duty give freer 
admission to competing foreign goods? If so, let the 
domestic producer stand from under. This, if we may 
borrow the somewhat emphatic rhetoric of Job, was 
the ‘‘east wind in [Wilson’s] belly.” And so he stands 
aside. 

M. D. Harter thought the word ‘‘ globe” expressed 
the trigonometrical attributes of a coin. He therefore 
introduced a bill to coin silver into ‘‘globes”’ or spheres. 
He did not mean it asa joke; he was serious, but a little 
off on form. 
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Tom L. Johnson makes pig-iron by the million tons and 
political enconomy by the molecule. As the paschal lamb 
of the single tax movement, his heavy annual fleece is an 
acceptable offering. It heips abolish the poverty of those 
who grow poor in the effort to abolish poverty. 

Bryan of Nebraska, like many inland orators, is not 
only fond of hearing ‘‘ what the wild waves are saying,” 
but of repeating it as hisown. In fluency and foam, he is 
like the surf at Nantucket—just as incessant and as in- 
structive. 

Ohio retires Outhwaite, a chip on the Cleveland tide. 
Lafe Pence, in pensive mood, his career as a statesman 
untimely nipped in the bud, goes home reciting the cele- 
brated elegy on an infant: 

‘* Since thus early I am done for, 
I wonder what I was begun for.” 

Jerry Simpson has not exceeded, in his economic 
vagaries, the standard of grass-hopper politics to which a 
country without a rainful or an oasis, or irrigation, or 
shade, might be expected to rise. The proper source of 
revenue in certain parts of Kansas is the savings banks of 
Massachusetts and the farm mortgage companies. If money 
cannot be got from these, where can it come from unless 
Congress prints it? 

Mr. Bynum of Indiana was an economist like Holman. 

Breckinridge, one of the few men who could, by. 
contrast with himself, make pitch seem to be pea-green, 
Raynor, O'Neil, Everett, the shadow of a great name, 
Stevens, Hatch, Bourke Cockran, Lockwood, Sibley and 
Kilgore—what an extended procession of wounded states- 
men, borne away on the shutter of a shattered popularity! 
Their retirement savors of the uncourteous, physical and 
compulsory, such as is visited upon a mule when his im- 
mobility is rudely questioned by a freight train. 

The late Congress tried to regard the President's 
kicks as leadership, his ignorance as strategy and his con- 
tempt as honesty. It has struck down the revenues when . 
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he ordered it, and has turned pale at the result when he 
turned pale. 

Though it believed in silver and hated debt, it has 
echoed his desire to confine the country to gold as a cur- 
rency, and has passed his measures for making any stay 
of gold in the country dependent on a free coinage of 
bonds. Its members go out of office empty handed, un- 
able to get the offices which they expected as the wage 
of their subserviency, because their subserviency has been 
insincere and the offices must be economized for future 
corruption. 

Though the last Republican or ‘‘ Reed” Congress 
was widely assailed as the ‘‘ Billion-Dollar Congress” its 
appropriations fell short of a billion by twelve millions. 
On the contrary the first Crisp Congress, though elected 
expressly to show that Democrats could reverse billionism, 
passed the billion mark—its appropriations being $1,027,- 
000,000. The Congress just adjourned, by its work so de- 
pressed prices and values that the purchasing power of a 
dollar was made very high. It cut off $40,000,000 from 
pensions and voted one good pension to a rebel for costs 
incurred in fighting against the Union. Yet it rolled upa 
grand total of appropriations exceeding a billion by fifteen 
millions. Of course nobody expected broad constructive 
work, such as the creation of a banking system ade- 
quate to our industrial needs, or the restoration of the 
American merchant marine on the ocean, or the irrigation 
of our arid lands so as to fertilize an American desert 
nearly as large as Sahara itself, or the increased diversifi- 
cation of our industries and larger avenues for labor. 

On the contrary it has offered up as a sacrifice to a 
fetich a great Southern industry, vzz., the Louisiana sugar 
production. In this step it ruins a state, which had been 
almost slavish in its devotion to Bourbon fetiches. By 
doubling the importations of cotton goodsin five months, it 
sounds the knell to any further advance of the New South 
in cotton manufactures. The standard of Republicanism 
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is by these events unfurled in two sections of the South: 
in Louisiana, and also in the new manufacturing section 
which centers in Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., and 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. It will demand to be ‘‘ counted” 
in 1896. Florida is rapidly passing under the progressive 
influences of Northern capital. A strong current of in- 
dustrial progress marks three of the most central Southern 
states. The ‘‘ solid South,” as a block of electoral votes 
committed to every retrogressive and medizval policy, is 
no longer a fact. Details will need to be worked out, but 
the South is opening up to political discussion. 

Turning to the one hundred and fifty-nine new mem- 
bers of Congress who were swept in at the great tidal wave 
of 1894: all but three or four of them are Republicans. 
Probably the congressional districts from which every one 
of them was elected contained scores of men of as good 
parts and of greater political experience. The influences 
which have helped to send these men to the coming Con- 
gress are seldom those which would fit them to perform 
their duties while in Congress. Among the Republicans 
we find Cyrus A. Sulloway, of the first New Hampshire 
district, is described as ‘‘ very tall and heavy, wears Peffer 
whiskers, has practised law in Manchester thirty-one years, 
has been a greenbacker, Democrat and Republican, and 
several times represented his district in the state legisla- 
ture.” Notso bad! Sulloway might have studied econ- 
omics and finance, taxation and revenues, in his leisure 
hours between terms. Who knows but he can tell a direct 
tax from an indirect! Moreover ‘‘ Mr. Sulloway was 
formerly a rapid liver and expert at the game of poker.” 
No harm done! Henry Clay, Lincoln, Ben Wade, Logan, 
Thad Stevens, were all poker players, yet were well up in 
good politics, too. But the description proceeds: ‘‘Ten 
years ago he become converted and joined the Salvation 
Army. His tall form was often seen walking in their pro- 
cessions, and his strong voice heard chanting their tunes. 
About a year ago he made a profound sensation by marry- 
ing Mattie B. Webster, a salvation lassie.” 
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This ‘‘ gives us pause.” Whether ’twere nobler in 
Washington society to admit a Salvation Army lassie and 
to hear an Army singer addressing Congress on finance! 
Andrew Jackson and Jefferson Davis have brought to 
saintship in Washington a dubious glamour of the terrible. 
But possibly the Sulloway tact and versatility may enable 
him to enter Congress a McCosh evolutionist, a Briggsite 
apostle of the higher criticism, or even a Spencerian 
materialist. 

A needed set-off to the Sulloway influence will be Mr. 
Henry C. Miner, who first ‘‘toured the country” as busi- 
ness manager for a medical lecturer, and now owns five 
theatres and is more than a millionaire. He will sit for 
the New York ninth. 

William Alden Smith, Republican, of the Fifth Michi- 
gan District, began life at twelve years of age as cash-boy 
in a dry-goods store, and soon after sold popcorn and 
newspapers on the streets. He wasa page in the Michigan 
House, studied law, is a good speaker and knows every- 
body. Of course he is a hustler, and his ability to repre- 
sent people must be very considerable. 

The Sixth Virginia District (Lynchburg) sends Peter 
J. Otey, Democrat, who at eighteen years of age was in 
the corps of cadets sent to repel the John Brown invasion. 
He served with the Confederate army throughout the 
War, and carries a considerable weight of Federal lead. 

Vespasian Warner, Republican, of the Thirteenth Dis- 
trict of Illinois, is a graduate of the War for the Union, and 
also of the law department of Harvard University. 

Col. George B. McClellan, of the Twelfth New York 
District, was born in the year 1865, and has been Treasurer 
of the Brooklyn Bridge and President of the Board of 
Aldermen. He enjoys the inherited capital of his father’s 
political availability, with the like share of that personal 
tact which caused McClellan to be selected for great under- 
takings and given great opportunities. 

All new members in the Fifty-fourth Congress will be 
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without national reputation, and nearly all will be men 
without state experience as legislators. A number of 
them have well-earned fame as veterans of inferior rank. 
A few have become known beyond their districts as busi- 
ness men, teachers or campaign speakers. ‘The great ma- 
jority of them are respectable and successful men of supe- 
rior judgment in money-making by commercial and 
professional methods. Ability to afford a liberal contribu- 
tion toward the expenses of the campaign managers is still 
a sine gua non in practical politics. Few of them have 
given any real study to economics, politics, finance or states- 
manship. In many districts they could not have been 
nominated or elected to Congress if they had. The effect of 
becoming a specialist in these studies is sometimes to fam- 
iliarize them with methods and principles which are un- 
familiar to the masses of the people, and sometimes to in- 
duce them to form judgments which are even less wise 
than those of the masses. In either case they respect that 
which the people despise, which is an encumbrance that 
no politician can carry. Few of them look forward toa 
political career as a permanent lifework. It is a crowning 
incident and consequence of their success in business. 
They would deeply resent the suggestion that it requires 
either special knowledge of history, law, legislation or 
science. In some men it does not. 

About five hundred out of the six hundred members 
of the British House of Commons are equally superficial. 
Sixty are as many as leave any individual impress on leg- 
islative work. The remainder vote, when summoned, for 
the policies of their party leader, whether government or 
opposition. The disparity in influence between the noted 
and the ordinary members of the British legislature is 
greater than in the American Congress, the principle of 
party leadership being more developed by the English 
system than by ours. The presence, in one or the other 
house of Parliament, of all the members of the Cabinet, and 
the principle that the initiative in legislation is with the 
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administration, supplies an official leadership which pro- 
tects mediocrity from exposure. Our committee system, 
however, proves nearly as favorable as the English system 
to the utilization of the services of every sort of good busi- 
ness talent the two houses may possess, whether it is bril- 
liant in debate or not. 

With all the power of Congress to absorb and utilize 
mediocrity, legislation would be greatly cheapened and 
made more useful if it were brought more under the power 
of specialists trained and educated in the chief branches of 
knowledge bearing on it, as is done in the military art. 
We have a West Point for soldiers, but none for states- 
men! Perhaps it would be difficult to get the teachers for 
one. | 

The absence among Congressmen newly elected of 
any such specialized class, floods our Congressional debates 
with charlatanism and crudities which were better got rid 
of in somecheaper school. It of necessity limits Congress 
at most periods to the wholly inadequate function of act- 
ing as a checkon the executive. It tempts the execu- 
tive branch of the government to assume to dictate 
policies, between which and corruption is only a nomi- 
nal remove. The Republican theory that the executive 
shall obey and execute the will of the legislative branch, 
implies greater intelligence in the legislative body than 
has usually prevailed. 

The mediocrity of the last Congress has thrown the 
equal mediocrity of the President into strong relief. The 
latter wasemphasized with a singleness of purpose which did 
duty in lieu of clearness of intellect. It wasenforced by an 
energy of will which, pitted against divided counsels, gave 
its possessor an appearance of courage when he was the man 
chiefly scared. It may even surround him with the halo of 
patriotism for hiving the swarm of troubles which only his 
previous blunders had set in motion. 

The next Congress will be a body of men, very few of 
whom will share the opinions which dominated the last 
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Congress. Its spirit will be new, fresh, enterprising and 
Northern. It will not submit with grace to any attempt 
to exercise authority over it through patronage. The 
suggestions coming from the administration to such a body 
will hardly be worth the cost of government printing. It 
will initiate its own measures. The Senate will differ from 
the House, and both will differ from the President on all 
fundamental questions. The prospect is, therefore, that a 
great deal will be said for two years more. How much 
will be done? 


British Wheat Production Under Free Trade. 


Robert P. Porter publishes in the Sux, from the pen of 
Mr. R. F. Crawford, the statistician of the Agricultural 
Department of the Board of Trade, a paper showing that in 
the twenty-nine years from 1864 to 1893 the wheat produced 
in the United Kingdom declined from 122,583,088 bushels 
in 1864 to 67,717,160 bushels in 1893. Mr. Tooke, in his 
great work on prices, shows that the average home crop prior 
to 1799 had been 8,000,000 quarters or 64,000,000 bushels 
of wheat only,and 32,000,000 quarters (256,000,000 bushels) 
of corn of all sorts. Hence the United Kingdom, at a time 
when it has 38,000,000 people, has returned to the domestic 
wheat crop which it raised when it had, by estimate, 
twelve millions of people. In this period its importation of 
wheat alone has risen from the zero point, which it held 
until 1846, of being, as often an exporter as an importer of 
wheat, up to 53,393,000 bushels in 1864 and 171,536,000 
bushels in 1894. Its total supply per capita continues so 
uniform during all this change in the source of supply that 
it has been in no year less than 5.06 bushelsand in no year 
more than 6.17 bushels per head. In every year from 1864 
to 1890 it was more than five and less than six bushels per 
head, but the source of its supply changed in that period 
from being 30.34 per cent. foreign to being 71.69 per cent. 
foreign. 
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Upon figures furnished by the economists McCulloch 
and Caird, the decline of acreage applied to the cultivation 
of wheat in Great Britain was from 3,750,000 acres planted 
in 1852 (after five years of free importation of corn), to 
2,453,000 acres in 1868, being a steady decline of 81,063 
acres per year. And now the statistician of the Board of 
Trade reports a decline in the domestic product between 
1864 and 1894 of 54,865,928 bushels, being at the rate of 
2,032,071 bushels per year. As the average product per 
acre in England is from 35 to 54 bushels, this means a de- 
cline of, at least, 58,058 acres per year from wheat produc- 
tion for twenty-nine years past. If the rate of decline 
maintained from 1852 to 1864, according to McCulloch and 
Caird, had been steadily continued, the last bushel of 
wheat produced in England would have been in 1899. At 
the rate of decline furnished by Mr. Crawford, England 
will not cease to produce wheat until thirty-three years 
from 1894, or say 1927. 

If now we assume that instead of driving wheat culture 
out of the kingdom, by withdrawing the protective duties 
on corn in 1846, the policy had been pursued of reclaiming 
and fertilizing some small quantity of new wheat lands 
each year in addition to the old, the effect would have been 
as follows: To maintain 45,000,000 people in 1927, at 6 
bushels of wheat annually per head, from the 3,750,000 
acres of land which were wheat-producing in 1852, would 
require that the land should produce 72 bushels of wheat 
per acre. But if we suppose new lands in the United 
Kingdom to be brought under wheat production at a rate 
not faster than they were so brought between 1799 and 
1864, as would probably have been the case had the pro- 
tectionist policy been continued, then the result would be 
as follows: The 64,000,000 bushels of wheat produced in 
1799 were produced before the age of fertilizers, and prob- 
ably at a rate of about 24 bushels per acre, which would 
require 2,666,666 acres to wheat. On this basis the period 
of 53 years from 1799 to 1852 witnessed an expansion of 
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only about 1,100,000 acres, which would be much below 
the truth. A like expansion from 1852 to 1905 would give 
an increased production of 169,250,000 bushels over the 
product of 1852, which is almost identical with the total 
average quantity of foreign wheat imported in the years 
1891-3, viz.: 171,536,408 bushels. The same rate of in- 
crease, together with the increase of product per acre made 
since 1800, would, if continued to 1927, supply every resident 
of the British Islands with his full six bushels per wheat. 
But it may be said the lands for such an increase do not 
exist in the kingdom. Unfortunately for this assumption 
they do, and it would be as easy for fifty years to come to 
increase the wheat« production of England, Ireland and 
Scotland by from 50,000 to 80,000 acres per year as to re- 
duce it. These facts show that it is quite within the scope 
of legislative power to effect by the withdrawal of produc- 
tive duties a complete substitution of the foreign supply 
for the domestic supply without increasing in any degree 
the per capita consumption of the product, and without 
changing the general equivalence of price in the domestic 
market with that in the foreign market. 

Great Britain’s price for May wheat in Liverpool to-day 
is 75 cents per bushel against 60 cents in Chicago, Odessa, 
Bombay or Buenos Ayres. In Paris, Berlin or Vienna the 
price is enough lower than in Liverpool to pay the freight 
to that point. Hence ‘‘ free corn”’ leaves Great Britain to 
pay the highest price extant on her breadstuffs, a fact which 
is indicated by her wholesale adulteration of bread with 
potatoes and beans which occurs nowhere else in the world. 
In all protective countries bread, being usually made of 
flour,is a few centsdearer per pound than flour. But in Eng- 
land,especially in London, the current price for bread drops 
below the price of flour because cheaper substances are used 
in making it. In current English cook-books in the recipes 
for making doughnuts, at the point where an American 
cook would use flour, the British cook-book prescribes 
‘‘two pounds of well-boiled potatoes.”” This is because 
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bread is made a luxury by cessation in the domestic pro- 
duction of wheat. 

If the five years preceding the repeal are compared 
with the eleven years after the repeal of protection to Brit- 
ish farmers, the result shows an actual rise in prices. The 
average for the five years preceding 1846 was 54s. I1 2-5d. 
per quarter. In 1846 it was 54s. 8d., and for the eleven 
years following 1846 it was 55s.5%., being 8d. higher 
average for the. eleven years following 1846 (the vear of 
repeal) than for the five years before it. Inshort, it was not 
until the years 1867-9, when the system of large wheat farm- 
ing had got into full play in the United States, twenty-one 
years after the repeal of the Corn Laws, that the price of 
wheat in England passed to an average permanently lower 
than had prevailed at the period from 1820 to 1846 when 
the United Kingdom produced all its own wheat and ex- 
ported in nearly as many years as it imported. Among its 
years of export of wheat to the United States were 1839 
and 1859, both of which, by a noted coincidence, marked 


the close of two rather distressful periods of democratic 
finance, wildcat banks and free-trade catastrophe. Accord- 
ing to the current history of both periods the presidents of 
the United States were found shinning among the brokers 
with treasurer's certificates for their quarterly salary, try- 
ing to get them cashed. 


High Wages in the United States.* 


EMILE WAXWEILER. 


Among the conditions controlling the industrial econ- 
omy of the United States, high wages seems to be the 
most prominent; for business men and for students the 
dearness of labor most noticeably marks the difference in 
the industrial organization of the new world. 


* Translated from the ‘‘ Revue Sociale et Politique,” 1894. No. 4. 
By Prof. A. B. Woodford, Ph. D., of the School of Social Economics, 
N. Y. 
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It is difficult to determine exactly the difference be- 
tween the European and the American wage; but one can 
estimate the average rate of wages nominally paid in differ- 
ent industrial countries. The most rational estimate seems 
to us to be that of M. Gould, lecturer in Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity.* 

According to him daily wages are $1.25 in the United 
States, 87 cents in England, 60 cents in France, 50 cents 
in Germany and Belgium. 

The same differences existed in 1825. This is shown 
by the following table of wages in different occupations: 





'United States. | England. France. 


Porter > | Fr. 3.85 
Carpenter , 5.04 

5.72 
Machinist and blacksmith ‘ 7.78 
Woollen spinner ; 4.91 
Cotton spinner , 5.24 
Hand weaver 4.68 3.85 
Women in cotton industry 13.00 | 8.85 
Women in woollen industry...! 13.00 7.80 








From this we may infer that the high level of Ameri- 
can wages is due to fundamental causes which can only be 
found by studying the period of industrial beginnings in 
the United States and by eliminating the influences which 
have subsequently become manifest. 

In every economic phenomenon relating to wages 
there are two elements to consider: the employee who 
asks wages and the employer who gives them. If, conse- 
quently, wages are higherin one country than in another, 
it is because the wage-earner there shows himself more 
able to obtain and hold his full share of the product, and 
because the capitalist employer is there in a condition to 
consent to give it to him. 


To look for the causes of high wages in the United 


* Recently appointed Professor of Statistics in the Chicago University. 
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States is, consequently, to look for the causes which have 
made laborers quick to recognize and skilful in defending 
their interests; or, better, it is to look for the causes which 
have favored in him the development of that natural in- 
stinct toward better living which constitutes the truly econ- 
omic motive for action (mobile). At the same time we study 
the conditions which have permitted manufacturers in that 
country to give a higher remuneration for labor. 


CAUSES RELATING TO THE EMPLOYEE. 


The energetic and audacious temperament of the 
colonist emigrating to a new country; the spirit of order, 
of enterprise, and of perseverance which belonged to the 
Puritans of New England and which has remained one of 
the dominating qualities of the nation; the influence of a 
system of education which lasts through life; the permeat- 
ing influence of a superior social organization, every piece 
of whose machinery helps to insure a full development of 
individuality—such must have been the first elements of the 
moral superiority of American laborers. That it has been 
possible for him to use this superiority as a means of get- 
ting a higher return for his labor, is due to the fact of a 
peculiarly favorable economic environment: on the one 
hand colonization and the continuous development of in- 
dustry made the offer of work greater than the demand; 
on the other hand, the wide strips of free land offered the 
agricultural laborer high wages, and even the independent 
existence of a proprietor. 


CAUSES RELATING TO THE EMPLOYER. 


The same causes which occasioned a moral superiority 
in the laborer have made the economic superiority of the 
employer possible; profitable enterprises were general, in 
the midst of immense natural wealth and in the presence 
of a market which was increasing indefinitely; keen riv- 
alry eliminated the incapable entrepreneurs and assured 
the survival of the fittest; local competition was relatively 
weak, as the centers of similar industries were far apart 
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and railroad rates very high and foreign competition was 
prevented by tariff duties—all these conditions guaranteed 
to the employer sufficiently large profits to enable him to 
accept the demands of laborers. 

A certain number of these causes have disappeared 
to-day. The reports of the General Land-Office show, for 
instance, that the unsold public lands have become of little 
importance; as for the offer of work, far from exceeding 
the demand, it is to-day inferior to it. M. Carroll D. Wright 
thinks, indeed, that if the actual current of immigration is 
maintained, there will be each year an excess of about 40,- 
ooo individuals. 

INTRODUCTION. 

American manufactures did not become important un- 
til after the Civil War. The victory of Northern protec- 
tionists over the slave planters of the South marked the 
advent of a bourgeoisie. From that moment the aspect of 
the United States was changed. Surrounded by insupera- 
ble tariff barriers, American producers have been grad- 
ually able to overcome competition with the Old World and 
at the same time to assure themsejves of the possession of 
their national market, the richest and widest in the world. 
At the same time the free lands accessible to emigrants be- 
came less and less numerous, and the extension of means 
of communication have completely changed the economic 
development. In 1860 the United States was still an agri- 
cultural country: to-day they are the leading industrial na- 
tion of the world. The general conditions of its national 
economy are rapidly becoming like those of Europe, the 
creation of foreign markets being daily more necessary to 
a national industry which is paralyzed with a power of 
production far surpassing the actual capacity of the people 
for consumption. 

Nearly all industrial establishments are built on a 
large scale. On the one hand an extreme specialization of 
labor has been developed as a consequence of the wide 
market; on the other hand the unheard-of development 
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of machinery has produced its necessary consequence,— 
the concentration of the means of production. The tend- 
ency is rapidly increasing. Everything is done by ma- 
chinery in the United States. ‘‘ Machines can do every- 
thing except talk,” said the laborer. And it is no longer 
a question simply of aiding man: the principal of self-ac- 
tion may truly be said to animate the machine which 
moves itself, stops and starts itself. The use of machinery 
which in France is confined to the minor details, in 
America is extended to the production of the entire prod- 
uct; as, for instance, in the manufacture of doors, win- 
dows, blinds and even houses. This process presupposes 
wide markets, and the machines are consequently divided 
into many parts, each of which produces separately a great 
number of articles. 

The administrative organization of the factory is no 
less carefully studied than is the machinery itself. Each 
branch of the enterprise is conducted independently of the 
others and constitutes a department, at the head of which 
stands the superintendent; around him is a staff of em- 
ployees directed in different brigades by the foreman; 
from top to bottom each has exact work todo. Hence the 
possibility of truly economic administration. 

The number of establishments which endeavor to 
ameliorate the hygienic condition and provide for the com- 
fort of their employees is much larger in the United States 
than in Europe. It is not rare to find in Massachusetts, 
factories with a very pleasing aspect. In front of the 
factory isa lawn and rowsof trees; light penetrates the 
building through large windows; the walls are of a strik- 
ing white, pulleys are painted yellow, and all metal parts 
of the machines in red; the floor is smooth, the staircase 
neatly swept, workmen and work-women have the most 
comfortable accommodations; cloak and toilet rooms are 
often constructed with a care almost luxurious; in a word 
everything indicates order and neatness. 

The attitude of employers toward their laborers is in- 
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fluenced more and more by the special conditions of the 
country where the social quality is so well recognized that 
the manufacturer will first salute his employee, and that 
one may see prominent manufacturers like the‘Pillsbury 
Brothers at Minneapolis, in a letter which they address 
to their laborers, close with the formula: ‘‘ and believe us, 
Yours very devotedly.” 

If some manufacturers have practised and still practise 
the truck system of wages and the renting of houses to 
their laborers, they no longer impose the horrible con- 
ditions which were known in England at the beginning of 
the century; nor do they dream of playing the role of 
fathers of the family, according to the precepts of the 
patriarchal system, in which employers agree to take care 
of the interests of their employees on the condition that 
they shall renounce the right of defending themselves. 
The spirit of American democracy opposes everything 
which tends to limit independence of laborers. 

As a consequence of this influence a larger and larger 
number of employers are recognizing labor organizations 
and negotiate with them, accepting arbitration and con- 
ciliation. ‘‘Itis better,’’ said one of the leading cotton 
manufacturers of Massachusetts, ‘‘to have to deal with a body 
of thoroughly organized laborers than with an undisciplined 
crowd.” In many important establishments employers 
push this theory so far that they will only employ trade- 
unionists. 

In studying the effects of high wages in America, the 
first point to consider is whether they raise correspondingly 
the cost of production. An accurate answer to this ques- 
tion can be given from the tables contained in the reports 
of the Department of Laborin 1888. An examination of 
these papers shows that high wages in the United States 
have not made production dear—a relation between wages 
and cost which is by no means new in economic science, 
Arthur Young having announced it as early as 1790, after 
his travels in France and England. Superior productivity 
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must be due to the fact that machines play a more impor- 
tant role, or that the laborer expends more productive 
force. * * * The tables relating toconsumption show 
that the American laborers are incomparably better fed 
than those of Europe; and that the American laborer 
spends a smaller proportion of his total income in feeding 
his family than do his competitors. From which it follows 
that the American laborer can devote a relatively larger 
part of his income to expenses of a ‘‘ personal order’’— 
rent, heat, light, clothing—and of a social nature. The 
comparative table, showing the expenses for charity and 
religion, for life insurance, for books and papers, for 
tobacco, drinks and amusement, shows that the American 
laborer spends relatively less for hurtful and more for use- 
ful things than his European brother; that is, that he leads 
an infinitely superior social life. 

The only explanation of the fact that the American 
laborer is able to practise more trades, to watch more spin- 
dies, to produce more tons of steel, to extract more tons of 
coal—in a word to work more and better than the European 
laborer, is that he is materially, morally and intellectually 
superior. Who does not, indeed, see that it is nothing but 
high wages that has made it possible for the laborer to 
meet all the expenses which we have just enumerated and 
thus to adopt a higher standard in life? 

High wages have acted in another way upon produc- 
tion. Itis the laboring population of the United States 
which really forms the market for the production of that 
country. And nothing can exercise so powerful an in- 
fluence upon the conduct of industrial enterprises; because 
if it is true, as we have shown, that the employer finds 
himself forced to replace human labor by means of capital 
(machines), it is no less certain that the possession of the 
market offering a sale far his goods remains for him acon- 
dition of every industrial change. 

High wages have been equally effective in developing 
industry through the augmentation of the power of the 
consumption on the part of the masses. 
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The effect of high wages on the economic policy of 
employees is most important, because the higher the de- 
gree of comfort to which man has risen, the more ready is 
he to strive to maintain it and the more anxious to raise it 
farther. Hence we find American laborers strongly resist- 
ing every attempt to reduce wages, and seeking in every 
way to raise them. One of the most interesting manifest- 
ations of the determination of laborers not to let labor be 
degraded, is found in the movement against immigration, 
whose aim is opposition to the social degradation of labor 
rather than to the numerical competition of laborers. 

Another proof of the determination of American 
laborers to take advantage of every favorable circumstance 
for raising wages, is found in the statistics of strikes from 
1881 to 1886 prepared by the Department of Labor. But 
a more significant symptom is the character of the move- 
ment for the reduction of the hours of labor; since this 
movement, in truth, aims at ultimately raising wages, the 
American Federation of Labor having adopted the motto: 

‘* Whether we work by the piece or the day, 
Diminishing the hours increases the pay.”’ 

Before concluding, two remarks should be made. The 
immense majority of American manufacturers are either 
ignorant of, or fail to appreciate, the effect of high wages 
upon industry. But if they put into execution their 
projects to reduce wages, they will inevitably run against 
opposition which is strong because it is rational. The sec- 
ond remark that seems to us opportune, relates to the 
actual cause of high wages in America. We have al- 
ready noticed the original cause of this phenomenon, to 
which are added, on the side of the employer, the produc- 
tivity of labor. 

But we should not attribute the principal merit of 
high wages to the manufacturer, or to the tariff, or to any 
other cause than the laborer himself; he will not work for 
a lower wage than will permit him to preserve his social 
rank. A permanent decline, bringing wages in the United 
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States to a level with those in Europe, is an economic and 
social impossibility. * * 

High wages are a means to economic and social pro- 
gress. The future transformation of the social order must 
therefore give us employers who recognize that their profit 
lies in hiring laborers of a superior order, give us laborers 
who are conscious of the emancipating power of their vol- 
untary association, and give us directly classes who are 
willing to accord to laborers, by legislation and by custom, 
that which is theirdue. Thus alone can England and the 
United States, the nations in which high wages are paid, 
preserve their mission in civilization. It is not to peoples 
who tolerate the thraldom of poverty that the hegemony 
of the world belongs. 

[While the statesmen of France and their more elab- 
orate historians and profound publicists have maintained 
protection as the national policy of that country, there has 
been a tendency of the economic pedagogues and collegiate 
sophists to follow Say, Bastiat and the English school. 
This difference is happily expressed in the saying of 
Napoleon: ‘‘ If an empire were made of adamant the econ- 
omists would grind it to powder.” M. Maxweiler feels it 
incumbent on himself to guard against attributing any in- 
fluential part in sustaining American wages to protection 
by tariffs, and his presentation of the degree in which 
capital and especially machinery, as employed in trans- 
portation and in agriculture, goes to create the American 
wage-rate, is much below the fact.—EpD. SOCIAL Econ. ] 


English Drift Toward Municipal Socialism.* 


In discussing the government of cities in Great Brit- 
ain, Dr. Shaw is not obliged, as he would be in America, 
or at least in New York City, to describe the political ma- 





*Vunicipal Government in Great Britain. By Albert Shaw, 385 pp. 
New York Century Co. 
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chine, the Tammany Hall or the ‘‘Good Government 
Clubs,” ‘‘ Moral Revolution,’ ‘‘Committee of Seventy,” 
‘*County Committee,” ‘‘ Big Four,” ‘‘Tom Platt” or 
other political bank for stacking, massing and consolidating 
the voters, which is necessary under a system of manhood 
suffrage combined with great slum vitality, to hoist the city 
government into power. Behind all Democratic kings is 
the king-maker or ‘‘ Warwick,” the power that moves 
the mob to vote. Dr. Shaw shows that English cities have 
not yet reached the democratic stage of being ruled by 
‘slum kings” of the order of Tweed, Croker, Fernando 
Wood and Mike McDonald. They have as yet no grand 
‘‘vote-stacking bank” which capitalizes into one solid 
organization three-fourths of the votes of a city, and 
through this capitalization, sells the nominations to judicial, 
administrative and executive office for from $10,000 to 
$25,000 each, first raising the salaries to a point which will 
stand this assessment. Dr. Shaw says (p. 45): 

‘‘ The exploitation of the votesof the ignorant, vicious 
and indifferent in English cities by demagogues or party 
agents is so extremely difficult that it does not count for 
anything at all in election results. The extraordinarily 
severe laws against bribery, direct and indirect, apply to 
municipal elections; and it is next to impossible to get a 
British voter to the polls who does not contemplate the 
contest with some glimmering of interest and intelligence. 
In Scotch towns the slums do not vote because they evade 
the rate collector and are not registered. In English 
towns, although registered by canvassers, they do not care 
about voting, and are a neglected field, so far as political 
missionary work goes. The organized workingmen vote, 
and they seem to vote with more intelligent and distinct 
purpose than any other class in the community.” 

This reveals that the whole art of governing cities 
though their slums, so as to mass all the power and patron- 
age of a city into a form in which it can be bought and sold 
like real estate, mortgaged, taxed and speculated in, like 
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stocks, has never been discovered by our slow English 
cousins. No De Tocqueville, Guizot or Bryce is needed to 
peer behind the forms in order to penetrate the substance 
of city government in Europe. The real power lies in 
every instance where the statute, blue-book and manual of 
committees places it, in the officer entrusted to perform a 
municipal duty. The nominal or legal power of the official 
‘ is vested in him by the vote of people or council, without 
the intermediary agency of a machine. What simplicity 
of structure! 

The voters vote only for members of the town council, 
and the ‘‘councilors” (aldermen, p. 53) ‘‘asarule are 
representatives of the best elements of business life’; not 
of the aristocracy of landowners or ‘‘ quality,” in the socia] 
sense, but of the tradesmen and manufacturers. Hence 
‘*to be a member of an English town council is to hold a 
position of honor—a position which no man affects to de- 
spise.” 

On the contrary it is one of the peculiar proofs of the 
final inutility of binding necklaces of pearls around swine 
that to be an alderman in New York, Philadelphia or Chi- 
cago has been for fifty years a position of dishonor—a 
position which no man, low or high, affects to respect. Dr. 
Shaw does not make these comparisons. Indeed, his work 
makes few comparisons except between one English, or 
European, town and another. But his text leads those who 
feel the contact of a different environment to make their 
own comparisons. 

The mayor until 1882 was elected by and from among 
the aldermen or councilors, but the Act of 1882 opens the 
mayoralty to ‘‘any of the class”’ of citizens who are quali- 
fied for aldermen (p. 58); he is still elected by the Council, 
and usually from among those who have had most expe- 
rience as aldermen. Dr. Shaw does not mention the fact 
that pecuniary insolvency incapacitates a person from the 
aldermanic rank, and if he is in that office, retires him to 
private life. This is true either as a matter of statute or 
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custom, and in either case presents a significant point of 
contrast between the English and American alderman, the 
latter being generally solvent only when he has been 
several years an alderman. 

‘¢ When the mayor’s term in the chair is over” (p. 60) 
‘‘he usually goes right on with his duties as alderman, 
probably continuing at the head of the committee for the 
work in which he is best qualified. Thus there were, ata 
time when I inquired into the matter, at least half a dozen 
ex-mayors in the aldermanic rank of the Manchester Coun- 
cil; and all the mayors that Birmingham had had for 
twenty years remained in the town Council with four ex- 
ceptions,” three of which were promotions to Parliament; 
and these exceptions were offset by two ex-mayors of 
earlier date who still served as aldermen. 

‘*The English law obliges the council itself toappoint 
its own committees” (p. 61), which vastly lessens the 
authority which, under our system, the mayor would have 
as the mere presiding officer of the council. 

In our American system, on the contrary, the mayor 
has been exalted into a sort of city president, king or 
Czesar, who has far more power than the entire Council, in- 
cluding the power for nearly all purposes to minimize the 
Council into a cipher. This shows how certainly the 
degradation of the sufirage to the slums, and the conse- 
quent exaltation of the slums to supposed power, really 
minimizes the power of the whole people, including even 
the slum class itself, by centering all power in a single 
despot. 

The Council appoints also the town clerk, ‘‘ who is the 
most important official in an English municipal corpora- 
tion’ (p. 64), and the treasurer, who is ‘‘the only other 
officer which the Municipal Corporations Act requires all 
town councils to appoint.” Neither of these two officers 
can be a member of the Council, nor hold the office of the 


other. 
Out of this simplicity of organization develops a series 
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of city governments, all of which seem to study the public 
interest. Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham and London 
are made the subject of distinct analytical chapters, with 
the general effect of showing that their excellence in gov- 
ernment is comparative among themselves, but very posi- 
tive indeed in most respects. 

There is a stronger tendency toward collectivism in 
all these cities than in American towns. Glasgow has 
made itself a port by its own enterprise in deepening the 
Clyde. Its council of 75 members resolves itself, by 
authority of various acts of Parliament (p. 79), into com- 
mittees, one of which become the water commissioners, 
another the gas trustees, a third the market and slaughter- 
house commissioners, a fourth are trustees of parks and 
galleries, a fifth are city improvement trustees and a sixth 
are police commissioners. Thus the Council, instead of 
being ‘‘ zeroed” by having all the executive functions de- 
volved on independent boards outside of itself, is itself the 
grand total of all the governing boards of the city merged 
into one deliberative and legislative body. 

In 1881, 247 per cent. of the inhabitants of Glasgow 
lived in houses of one apartment [room], 45 per cent. in 
houses of two apartments [rooms], 16 per cent. in houses 
of three apartments [rooms], 6 per cent. in houses of four 
apartments [rooms] and only 8 per cent. in houses of five 
apartments and upward. 

The proportion in Glasgow of families who live in 
apartments which make a distinction between parlor, 
dining-room and kitchen possible, with only two bed- 
rooms, is I per cent. less than the proportion of families , 
throughout the United States who are of the millionaire 
and capitalist class, made up of the class which has $30,000 
and upwards and of the class which has $1,000,000 and 
upwards. Indeed, in the year 1881, no less than 126,000 
of the people of Glasgow lived in single-room house- 
keeping quarters in tenement buildings, and 228,000 in 
two-room quarters, Thousands of the ‘‘ one-room apart- 
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ments contain five, six, or seven inmates, and hundreds 
contain from eight even to thirteen’ (p. 86). 

Hence, in 1887, 9,000 cases of small-pox were regis- 
tered, and in 1892 12,171 cases were reported. Typhus, 
scarlet fever and cholera were also frequent. Irish and 
Highland laborers accustomed to the unsanitary habits 
possible in country huts were here struggling to get the 
sightly higher wage and steadier employment made pos- 
sible by Glasgow’s manufactures, ship-building and com- 
merce. It was not until from 1855 to 1866 that the city 
government began to reduce the death-rate by rigid space 
requirements, epidemic hospitals, sanitary wash-houses, 
disinfection stuff, scavenging of all courts, yards, streets 
and roads, and removal of night soil and all refuse. The 
demolition by the city of tenements found unsanitary was 
found to result in leaving centrally located lots vacant to a 
degree that led the city to abandon the idea of relying 
wholly on private enterprise for the building of suitable 
homes for the poor. It built first a few model tenement 
houses as samples, and the result seeming to be profitable, 
it is increasing what is called the ‘‘ expropriation” and 
city improvement policy. Municipal lodging-houses, 
municipal family homes, public baths (swimming), public 
steam boiling wash-houses or laundries where for twopence 
an hour a woman may take the clothes of her family and 
have them washed, dried in hot-air rooms and ironed, all 
very quickly and by machine power, are all forms of col- 
lectivism not yet familiar to the American city govern- 
ments, as a result of municipal action. 

The whole police force of Glasgow (1,400 men) costs 
the city only $250,000 a year (p. 112). This is about one- 
twentieth the salaries paid to the New York police, and 
less than one-sixtieth the sum the New York police have 
been collecting as blackmail from vice and crime. Yet 
Glasgow has a population half as large as New York, and 
is rapidly advancing toward a million people. The police 
are provided with lodging-rooms, mess-rooms, kitchens, 
etc., at the station, and with retiring pensions. 
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While the population of Glasgow is greater than that 
of Boston, the fire service of Boston costs $800,000; that 
of Glasgow $60,000. Much of this difference is due to the 
greater compactness of the city, its construction more 
nearly of fireproof materials (stone), and the great pressure 
of its water mains, the storage reservoir being more than 
300 feet above the city. Collectivism is further expressed 
by providing the firemen with ‘‘ houses” or apartments rent 
free. The water is supplied from Loch Katrine, so famous 
in Scott’s poems, at the rate of 40,000,000 gallons per day 
and at a cost of one cent per 200 gallons. Its pressure is 
estimated to save the fire service alone more than the 
interest on its cost, but on the other hand ‘‘its lack of bone- 
making material is said to have resulted in much deformity 
among the children of the poor—a charge,” says Dr. Shaw, 
‘‘that I have not investigated but regard with skepticism.” 

Glasgow has for twenty-five years had charge of her 
own gas supply, the ‘‘ management by the authorities giv- 
ing unmitigated satisfaction to all the citizens of Glasgow.” 
The cost has been reduced during this period from $1.14 
per thousand feet to 60 cents—more than doubling the per 
capita use under city management. 

The sewage system, after aiming for forty years to 
discharge the sewage into the Clyde, where its effect at the 
best was malodorous (122) has been modified, as to about a 
third of the city, in favor of the plan of transferring the 
sewage by pipe lines for chemical treatment with milk of 
lime and sulphate ammonia. The result is the production 
of ‘‘ sludge-cakes” or fertilizing poudrette, which is thus 
far applied to the municipal farm, where the city raises 
food for the horses it employs in its cleansing and street 
cleaning department. 

3irmingham owns a similar chemical works and farm 
at which a portion of the sewage of the town is converted 
into the most luxtirious crops (183). Manchester had largely 
made use for many years of a system of pail closets for 
night refuse, but now has established municipal poudrette 
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works for converting city sewage into fertilizers and a farm 
for testing their value in the production of food. 

In fact all the leading municipalities of England, in- 
cluding London, manifest the same general types of civic 
tendency as Glasgow and Birmingham. Neither rings, 
nor gamblers, nor ‘‘bosses,’’ nor the vicious classes seem 
to have taken the bit of municipal government into their . 
teeth in anything like the degree which characterizes cities 
of the United States. On the contrary the British people 
feel apparently as much pride in their municipal govern- 
ments as interest in national statesmanship. This interest 
is one which a few economic endeavorers, like Dr. Shaw, 
are doing much to cultivate in the minds of residents of 
American cities. 

It is estimated that the fertilizing value of the sew- 
age which annually goes through into New York Bay is 
about two-thirds the cost of the entire city government, 
and it is probable that the cost of disposing of this mass of 
filth in the present manner is, after all, about as great as 
the cost of converting it into fertilizers. 

This state of things is in full accord with the eco- 
nomic law, so emphasized by Carey, that society never 
begins with the good implements first, but always with the 
wasteful and retrogressive. The bad economy of spending 
millions annually to dump $25,000,000 worth of fertilizing 
materials into the sea, is on a par with the bad economy of 
beginning a great city without parks and with narrow 
streets, and with the still worse economy of compelling 
men to be blackmailing thieves in order to become police- 
men, or compelling lawyers to contribute to a blackmailing 
machine if they want to be judges. 

It must not, however, be assumed that the better 
government or improved architecture of American cities, 
nor the conversion of city sewage into fertilizers, nor the 
adornment of our naked and stony New York streets with 
trees, nor the cleansing of the waters of our bay from 
intramural filth, necessarily require that resort to muni- 
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cipal socialism which has, in so many instances, been made 
the pathway to better things in England. There are at 
the very base and substratum of English law certain 
abnormal and excessive manifestations of selfishness, 
meanness, or individualism, as we may choose to phrase 
it, which have no counterpart in the United States. 
, These cause English property-holders to be more ready 
than American, to adopt socialistic and collective means to 
appease papular complaints, because the English land- 
owners and well-to-do have a sense of having got the 
better of the lower classes in a way that does not apply in 
America. Not applying it does not beget here the same 
desire to throw a cloak tothe wolf of pursuing socialism as 
prevails where the property-holding classes have obtained 
an advantage to which they clearly are not entitled. 
All society everywhere is acompromise between socialism 
and individualism, and can stand about so much of each. 
If individualism gets a heavy advantage in one respect, 
society reacts and tends toward collectivism in all others 
as the price of peace in enjoying this vested advantage. 

In Great Britain all titles to land are entrenched at 
the outset behind a Chinese wall of absolute legal exemp- 
tion from taxation, debt, bankruptcy and every mode of 
loss which does not require the owner’s signature. The 
landowner may lose money in merchandizing, banking, 
gambling, racing, or whatever else, and so long as he signs 
no mortgage or deed his land cannot be taken from. No 
form of tax or execution for debt will sell his land. The 
utmost the tax collector can do for any rate is to distrain 
the goods of the occupant, and the utmost an execution 
creditor can do is to have half the use or crops applied 
toward his debt. Nor does any form of tax rest on the 
principal sum of any personal capital, ship or stock. 

On the contrary, throughout the United States all 
state and municipal taxes and all business debts make their 
first assault on land titles. All executions, except from 
petty courts, issue against land if the debtor owns any. 
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And especially in the South, by special lien laws, every 
store account becomes a means of selling land. Capitals 
are everywhere the first thing taxed. Hence American 
property-holders do not feel that there is anything in 
American law for which they need stand before the prole- 
tariat offering sacrifices or compromises. ‘Their hands are 
always in their pockets paying debts, for which an English 
gentleman could, by law, be subjected to no severer penalty 
than dunning, and which it is, therefore, entirely English 
for gentlemen to pay when they please, but which an 
American must pay on demand. 

In America there are no rates payable by ‘‘occupants,”’ 
and the mere tenant does not know what a bill for taxes 
looks like. In America there are no taxes on occupations 
unless they border on vice, like liquor shops, shows, etc. 
In England a laundress who sends her wash home by her 
child has been coerced into the payment for a porter’s 
license to the child. 

England having thus entrenched capital and land, 
aristocracy and privilege, stands ready and eager to grant 
tidbits and favors to the proletariat, because there is a 
deeper question of justice, which she would prefer not to 
discuss. 

America has no such question, because the laws, taxes, 
voting power and political predominance were from the 
first in the interest of the landless, and the public senti- 
ment is that if the proletariat see anything more they 
would like to have, they can have it by asking for it. 

The tenements built by private enterprise in American 
cities average, as yet, far superior to the model tenements 
built by municipal enterprise in Glasgow or London. The 
death-rate in the tenement houses in New York City is 
actually two per cent. lower than the death-rate in the re- 
maining houses of the city. The means of transit existing 
in New York City, especially in the elevated roads and 
Brooklyn Bridge, are superior to the means of transit in 
any British city. The edifices erected for trade and busi- 
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ness in New York and in most American cities are far 
superior to any in London or on the Continent. Europe 
contains no park equalling the Central or Prospect Park, 
whether for publicor for princely use. In no country is travel 
made so cheap by government roads as it is here made by 
private railways, and nowhere is access to the sea and to 
the mountains for summer rest so generally availed of as 
here. Finally, nowhere is the conviction so profound as 
in America that society is actually based on the principles 
of justice, and that all men have here all the rights they 
can carry gracefully, and not a few have a great many 
more. Hence American opinion is less likely than Eng- 
lish to seek relief in schemes of municipal socialism, be- 
cause our legal structure is not like theirs, honeycombed 
with the fat cells of aristocratic prerogative, exemption and 
privilege. 











The ‘‘No-Profit Line”’ in Wheat Raising. 


The London 7imes of recent date, under the title of 
‘‘ Bankrupt Competition,” and the Lconomist (London), 
under the title ‘‘Cost of Growing Wheat in the United 
States,’ both took occasion to discuss a series of facts con- 
cerning the cost of producing wheat, which are derived by 
the Department of Agriculture of the United States for 
1893, through inquiries made first of upwards of 25,000 
practical farmers, and secondly of upwards of 4,000 ex- 
perts, the graduates of agricultural colleges now engaged 
in farming. The ‘‘ practical farmers” make the average 
cost of producing wheat in the United States to be 48s. 8% d. 
per acre, while the average farm value per acre of wheat ! 
produced in the United States in 1893 was only 25s. 8d., 
thus netting a clear average loss to American farmers on 
their wheat produced in that year of 23s. per acre, except 
as this loss may be lessened by the proceeds of the sale of 
the straw, which are estimated at from 15s. to 20s. per acre. 
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The estimates of cost by the ‘‘graduate experts’’ tally 
closely with those of the farmers, being 47s. 10d. per acre, 
In detail these costs are summed up by the Department of 
Agriculture as follows: 
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The average yield per acre in the whole country was 
12.9 bushels, which works out an average cost of 3s. od. 
per bushel or 45 cents, while the average cost in the States, 
from West Virginia to North Dakota inclusive, was 50cents 
per bushel. 

The 7imes estimates the net loss to the American 
farmer at 5s. per quarter (of 8 bushels) or 14 cents per 
bushel, besides freights from the farm to the market of 
consumption. It thinks this form of ‘‘ bankrupt competi- 
tion cannot go on indefinitely,’’ and attributes to it the 
decrease of 5,000,000 acres in American acreage planted 
to wheat within nine years, while our population has in- | 
creased more than 11,000,000. 

Of course the price of wheat could not have been 
forced so far down below the American cost if there had 
not been countries producing at a very much lower cost 
than the American. Those are India and Argentina, the 
former of which is destined to be our most active competi- 
tor in cotton, as the latter has for some time been in wool. 
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Concerning the cost of producing wheat in Argentina, the 
London 7imes says: ‘‘ We may usefully bear in mind the 
words of a writer quoted by Mr. Bear in an article in the 
June number of the Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal : 
‘The opening up of the Argentine wheat fields appears to 
be mainly due to the labor of the Italian colonists. Except, 
perhaps, Chinamen, no people in the world, we are told, 
are such steady, hard workers as the Italians, and no people 
are content with such mean living. * * * It is useless to 
attempt any calculation of cost of production of wheat, 
because the great item of labor is not to be estimated if you 
deal with an Italian, who will plough by moonlight, and 
with all his family will work at harvest from 4 A. M. till 7 
Pp. M. ina blazing sun.’ But even the Italian colonist in 
Argentina has been assisted by conditions which cannot be 
expected to last; notably by virgin soil, which he is reck- 
lessly exhausting, and by the circumstance that, while he 
is paid for his grain a price based on its gold value in 
European markets, ne pays his sesinaai in the paper cur- 
rency of the country.’ 

The 7imes proceeds to infer that the English wage- 
earners have reason to congratulate themselves that all the 
world is bankrupting itself to supply English laborers 
with cheap bread. ‘‘ These, at all events, ought to ac- 
knowledge the subsidies they derive from the American 
grower when he sends wheat to this country under cost 
price; or, to take another example, from the Victorian 
bonus which enables the wage-earner to buy a pure butter 
at a price about half of what it fetches in Melbourne.” 

It then proceeds to praise God that the .calamities 
brought upon the agricultural classes of England by free 
trade in agricultural products have so greatly redounded 
to the comfort and well-being of the artizans. 

Of course, the London 7imes has no theory that for- 
eign trade may become, or constantly tends to become, a 
moribund affair, just as foreign conquests of any kind con- 
stantly tend to become, so that the last increment of for- 
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eign trade to a trading nation, like the last increment of 
foreign conquest to a conquering nation, or the last in- 
crement of speculative investment to a capitalist, may con- 
stantly exceed its actual value. Many statistics have ap- 
peared during twenty years, tending to show that Great 
Britain’s export of highly competing manufactured goods, 
especially of cottons, has been verging closely upon the 
deadline of no profits; that her manufacture of silk goods, 
kid gloves, watches, brandies, and felt hats passed that 
line years ago, along with her cultivation of breadstuffs, and 
has since been on the decrease. For twenty years the 
British ocean-carrying trade by sail was declared to be 
moribund and Parliamentary inquiries were constantly on 
foot to inquire by what means merchantmen could be pre- 
vented from wreck and burning as a means of realizing on 
the insurance where it was impossible to realize on the 
business. 

When American protectionists complain of having 
foreign goods dumped on our shores too cheaply for Amer- 
ican interests to endure, the free traders regard the diffi- 
culty as triumphantly met by the inquiry, ‘‘ Will the for- 
eigner give you his protection for nothing. ? Will he even 
sell you ata loss?” It is cheering to perceive that the 
London 7imes credits itself with the discovery that the 
foreign trade in wheat carried on with England by the 
farmersof other countries is all done ataloss. If this beso, 
then the foreign trade of British cotton manufactures tends 
toward a period of loss by an economic law which requires 
only time to work out its results. And when it comes to 
be conceded that the cotton trade and carrying trade can be 
carried on at a loss, it would seem to indicate a chronic 
tendency in a definite fraction of the more fiercely com- 
petitive industries of such countries as largely depend on 
the foreign market, to rely on their home trade for support 
and to constantly run much of their foreign trade below 
the no-profit line. 
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Civic Helps for Civic Life. 
By Rev. Dr. M. M. G. DANA. 


All eyes are now turned towards our cities, for they 
are our storm-centers. In them are found the zones of 
enormous wealth and degrading poverty, infecting plague- 
spots and shocking crimes, debased ideals and tantalizing 
hopes, colossal difficulties and incalculable spiritual issues. 
Everything, good and bad, gravitates with accelerated 
energy to this social center. An eminent publicist declares 
‘*that, with few exceptions, the municipal governments of 
the United States are the worst in Christendom.” 

The size of American cities, the complexity of their 
population, their political corruption, the sharp competi- 
tions and deep jealousies of their life, all tend to make 
them the most perplexing problem of modern times. They 
are the real menaces of our civilization. 

HOPEFUL SIGNS. 

What can be done, what ought to be done, to improve 
and exalt civic life, is the general study of the hour, and 
promiseful results are beginning to appear in answer 
thereto. Nor is this interest confined to one class or one 
section of our own city. Schemes for social betterment 
are being discussed by the denizens of the East Side. Lec- 
tures, debates, Good Government Clubs, college-settle- 
ments, institutes, City Vigilance League, show unmistak- 
ably the awakened public interest, and the various ways in 
which this interest is being nurtured and made more intel- 
ligent. 

The air rings with proofs that social problems are 
supreme. Even the long story of civilization itself, when 
we come thoughtfully to re-read it, is found to be the 
record of the way in which men have met or mastered, or 
been met and mastered by their social problems. 


THE CONDITION. 
Never before did we know so much about civic condi- 
tions as now. Every city of any prominence has been of 
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late subjected to more or less scrutiny. Investigation 
into existing abuses, the kindly effort to find out how the 
other half lives, the visitation of tenements, the study of 
such social facts as to the density and nationality of the 
population, the extent and character of school privileges, 
the death-rate of the different wards, and the means req- 
uisite for improving the public morals and health—all this 
is evidence of the trend of inquiry, and of the resulting 
knowledge of the civic condition. 

In a word, the total life of New York, in all its parts, 
with all its lights and shadows, is better known than ever 
before. In this is found a most hopeful sign, for on this 
knowledge, acquired for unselfish purposes, may we build 
our plans for the cure of the city’s ills, and the uplifting 
of the city’s life. Dumb suffering now gets voice. Despair 
makes itself heard above the din of the reckless traffickers 
in the blood and muscle of their fellow-beings for gain. 
The tramp of the people resounds on every side, as they 
come forth to assert themselves. The greatness of man 
is being recognized, and the worth of doing for the weakest 
admitted. Social aims are changing. Solidarity is the 
basis of the new conception of life. Knowledge has 
awakened sympathy and strengthened and broadened the 


dues of fellowship. 
NEW DEPARTURES. 


We are confronted now with new opportunities, cre- 
ated by the social exigency. Careful thought, a tolerant 
canvassing of methods, and mutual and hearty co-opera- 
tion, are now called for. No unwise experiments can be 
tried, for we know our civic needs, and now it is a question 
of how best to meet them. The socialization of municipal 
functions should be well considered ere we trust that for a 
cure-all of the evils so obvious. 

THE ECONOMIC RESULTS OF SANITARY METHODS. 

We have made a signal record in this city for 1894, in 
reaching the lowest death-rate since 1814. For thirty 
years the mortality has been steadily diminishing, though 
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the population has been steadily increasing. Exactly the 
progress made in this particular will appear when you 
recall the fact that the Health Department was organized 
at the instance of the Citizens’ Association and the Council 
of Hygiene in 1866. ‘The death rate that year in this city 
was 35.04 per 1,000. In 1868 the death rate had fallen to 
29.31. Twenty years more, and the rate in 1888 was 
reduced to 26.20. In 1890 it was 23.51; 1891, 24.73, 
and 1892, 24.26; these two were grip years, which ac- 
counts for the temporary rise in the rate; 1893, 23.52; 
1894, 21.05. The decrease in the death rate for 25 years 
of 5.89 per 1000 of population represents a saving of about 
3,300 lives each year, and of over 80,000 lives during the 
quarter of a century, which, reckoned on the English basis 
of $770 per capita, amounts to $61,600,000 social capital 
saved. Then, in addition to this, as the number of cases 
of sickness to each death is estimated to be 28, it is obvious 
that a large amount of suffering has been prevented by 
this improved sanitary condition. Pecuniary benefit, too, 
has accrued to the laboring class through the increased ex- 
emption from expenses incident to sickness and death, re- 
sulting from this lowering of the death rate. 

We are not wont to think of the economic results of 
this saving of life through municipal effort. Here is an in- 
stance where the city has taken in charge the oversight of 
the public health, and enforced sanitary improvements 
amid the crowded tenement population, and intervened 
promptly to ward off or check the spread of contagious 
diseases. The result has been that the city has become 
healthier, and especially have the laboring classes shared 
in the resulting public weal. 

OBSTACLES TO MUNICIPAL CARE OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 

These spring, first, out of the poverty and habits of 
the tenement population. For example: in 1891 the Board 
of Health issued orders to reduce the occupants of certain 
tenements in 1,704 cases, covering 3,307 persons. Even 
night inspections have had to be made to prevent the occu- 
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pation of rooms by a greater number than could safely be 
permitted. The percentage of deaths in tenements was for 
1893 63.77 on total reported deaths for the city. The 
highest death rate is in wards inhabited by Italians (Four- 
teenth Ward, 36.84; Fourth Ward, 36.80), owing to their 
uncleanliness and overcrowding, and to the severer cli- 
matic conditions and their adherence to the farinaceous diet 
not suitable to our cold winters and sudden weather 
changes. The greatest house-density, combined with a 
low death rate, ¢. g., the Tenth (17.14) and Seventh (22.36) 
Wards, illustrate the sanitary value of some of the 
habits of the Hebrew population dwelling in them, and the 
resulting benefit of abstinence from the use of alcoholic 
beverages, as well as their native vitality. 

What occupation has to do with the death-rate may be 
inferred from the fact that it is highest in houses ten- 
anted by cigarmakers, and lowest in those partly occupied 
by dressmakers. Death-rate from diphtheria, croup and 
measles were highest in houses entirely occupied by 
tailors. 

Second.-—_A second obstacle comes from the cupidity or 
culpable indifference of the owners of tenements. It is 
estimated that over one-half of the population of New York ° 
live in what are distinctly known as tenements. Many of 
these are unfit for human habitation, and would be con- 
demned had the Board of Health the powers possessed by 
similar boards in Great Britain. Rear tenements, which are 
a reproach to our civilization, are filled with tenants only 
because the supply of rooms is behind the demand, and 
because the poorest are driven to the cheapest abodes. In 
such cases the death -rate is 27.66 as against 22.21, where 
there are only single tenements to the lot. Cut off from 
sunlight by the front houses, with lower floors dark and 
damp, these tenements are veritable death-traps, as the 
mortality among children attests. The so-called double- 
decker, without light or ventilation, and peculiarly fatal in 
case of fire, shows from what soufces the well-to-do draw 
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their incomes. Thirty-one per cent. of New York’s build- 
ings are said to be tenement houses, yet in these occur 
fifty-three per cent. of the fires. 

It was this board that succeeded in abolishing the oc- 
cupation of cellars as human habitations, and in compelling 
hotels to cease lodging their employees in underground 
basements. It is owing to its inspection that landlords are 
obliged to remedy defective plumbing or drainage and 
make repairs often sanitarily imperative. Even some cor- 
porations have been bold enough to defy the requirements 
which the municipality seeks to have fulfilled in tenements 
where the poor dwell. Sweat-shops, overcrowded rooms, 
opium joints, wherein there is an utter disregard of all the 
legal requirements for water and ventilation—these are the 
property of wealthy corporations or individuals, and this 
its condition. 

While we cannot legislate poverty out of existence, we 
can secure the erection of wholesome tenements for the 
poor. Already have other cities set us an example worthy 
of prompt imitation in this regard. In Great Britain muni- 
cipalities are authorized to construct tenement and lodging- 
houses and let them to the people, and in Belgium the 
state, through banks which it controls, may loan money 
to artisans for the purpose of constructing their own dwell- 
ings. We may not deem this the wisest way to improve 
the housing of our too-crowded population, but so far as 
better housing augments public health, the municipality 
should actively promote it on economic no less than on hu- 
manitarian grounds. 


COST OF SANITARY IMPROVEMENTS AND RETURNS. 


The way the matter is viewed in England may be seen 
from these facts: The cost of the sanitary improvements 
up to 1890 was about $583,500,000 or a mean annual ex- 
penditure of about $42,000,000. Now, during the ten 
years from 1866, when the Public Health act was passed, 
to 1875,the average death-rate was 22.19 per 1,000 inhabit- 
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ants living. Since 1879 the death-rate has fallen from 
20.07 to 17.9 for 1889, per 1,000. 


INDUSTRIAL VALUE OF A HUMAN LIFE. 


The estimated value of a human life in England is put 
at about $770 per head ; that is, its productive, money-earning 
value. The number of lives saved by the death-rate low- 
ered from what it was between the years 1866 to 1875, to 
what it became in the period reaching from 1880 to 1889, 
is put at 856,804, which, reckoned at the per capita value 
just given, represents a social capital of more than $650,- 
000,000, so that in ten years England has more than re- 
gained the sum spent for sanitary improvement in the fif- 
teen years since the general law for the protection of public 
health went into operation. Moreover, statistics show that 
sanitary measures affect the death-rate for persons between 
the ages of one and twenty-five years; so the economical 
gain is great, since the twenty-eight per cent. of those who 
might have died during this age period were tided over 
what is a period mostly of non-production. Had these thus 
saved died at the age of twenty or thereabouts, the com- 
munity would have gained no recompense for the expense 
of maintaining them through those non-productive years. 
Another way of‘putting this fact is this: In 1854 a new- 
born boy might hope for 39.91 years of life; in 1880 he 
could hope for 41.35 years. 

In France it is estimated that if vaccination and re- 
vaccination were made compulsory, and if towns were 
obliged to supply pure water to their inhabitants, the sav- 
ing of life would amount to between 25,000 and 30,000 
annually. In Germany only 110 fatal cases of small-pox 
are reported annually; in France 14,000. 

By way of emphasizing the economic value of sanita- 
tion, take such a gruesome fact as this: A number of vil- 
lages in Southeastern Russia, the inhabitants of which en- 
joy plenty of food, but have no sanitary accommodations of 
any kind, their birth-rate for the last eighty years was 60 
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per 1000 inhabitants. Yet the population is unchanged. 
One-third of the new-born die before their sixth month; 
one-half within the next four years, and out of each 100 
born only seventeen or twenty-eight reach the age of 
twenty. 

Now, in conclusion, to the very proper and pertinent 
inquiry, Does not the lowering of the death-rate make the 
burden greater for future times and augment the burden 
to be borne by coming generations ? this can be said: 
Those carried off by diseases of the heart, throat, kidney, 
and by cancer are those classed among imprudent. The 
diseases which sanitary improvements have diminished are 
those which cut off the prudent and the promising. Ideal 
social conditions are reached slowly and by patient efforts, 
but we are steadily nearing a higher mora/e and the city of 
the future in its improved estate, its wholesomer life, its 
ampler opportunities for enjoyment and culture, will be the 
certain evolution of economic and regenerating forces now 
at work. 
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Editorial Crucible. 


THE TREASURY department announces that it will dis- 
continue the publication of monthly bulletins of imports 
and exports. This is doubtless done to prevent the inflow 
of unpleasant criticisms on the workings of the Wilson- 
Gorman tariff. Those bulletins since the first of January 
have been exceedingly unsatisfactory. But the effrontery 
of stopping the publication because the figures are not com- 
plimentary to the tariff reform policy, is much like the Chi- 
nese order to stop publication of news from the seat of war 
because the only news is of defeat. 


THE BILL to restrict the hours of labor and regulate 
the sanitary conditions of bake-shops, known as Assembly 
Bill 1346, has passed the Assembly and has reached the 
stage of second reading in the Senate. The object of this 
bill is to restrict the hours of working in bakeries and con- 
fectionery establishments to a maximum of sixty hours 
per week, or ten hours per day. It requires that every 
room used for the manufacture of food products shall have 
impermeable floors constructed of cement or of tiles laid in 
cement, and that the walls and ceilings shall be plastered 
or wainscoted; and that proper wash-rooms and water- 
closets shall be provided apart from the bake-room or 
rooms where the manufacture of food products is conduct- 
ed, etc., and that these regulations shall be under the su- 
pervision of factory inspectors. 

Common decency, to say nothing of economic neces- 
sity and social improvement, demands that this bill shall 
pass. It ought not to have any opposition at all. 





THE SILVER COINAGE cause will be very much weaker 
for having declared for a separate party movement and for 
free coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1. Parties are formed on 
many issues usually, and seldom live long or accomplish 
their object, if formed on only one question. There are 
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millions of voters who would gladly do something, if it can 
be done, to restore silver to parity with gold, who will run 
away from a platform which declares that all paper money 
should be issued by the Government. This couples the 
perpetuity of the greenback nuisance with the effort to re- 
store parity to silver. Indeed, it is probable that no 
American influence has had so much todo with lowering 
the value of silver bullion in the world’s market as the sub- 
stitution of the greenback itself in place of silver and gold 
as the ultimate legal means of payment of all the private 
debts in the United States. The greenback turned both 
silver and gold out on the common to graze, which lessened 
the utility of both, but of silver more than gold, since there 
was a much larger aggregate of small notes displacing sil- 
ver than of large displacing gold. 





THE CONTEST FOR GOVERNOR of Tennessee affords an 
instructive instance of over-legislation. The legislature 
has counted the returns from all the counties and both 
parties concede that they show on their face 104,356 votes 
for Turney, 105,104 votes for Evans and 23,088 votes for 
Mims. Evans (Rep.) has the clear plurality; but Turney 
contests his election, and the Secretary of State declines to 
file Evans's oath of office, because it is alleged that the vote 
of twenty-nine counties for Evans should be thrown out 
entirely, because in each of them certain persons voted 
without previously paying their poll-tax. To this the Re- 
publicans reply by objecting to the counting of forty coun- 
ties for Turney on the same ground. These leave only 
twenty-two counties not objected to by either party and 
these twenty-two counties, if alone counted, would elect 
Evans by about 9,000 plurality. Five counties are objected 
to by both parties and if these only are excluded, it would 
increase Evans's plurality by 2,600 votes. The Democratic 
members are now studying how they can count enough 
democratic counties and throw out enough Republican 
counties to elect Turney. The curious feature of the whole 
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question is, that if it could be shown that at every poll in 
the state at least one man voted without paying his poll- 
tax, the entire vote of that poll would be vitiated. Hence 
if at all the polls but one in the state, persons voted with- 
out paying a poll-tax, but at one poll the voting was reg- 
ular, then the vote of that one poll, though it might not 
amount to one-thousandth part of the voters of the state, 
would elect the governor. 





FOLLOWING IMMEDIATELY ON THE failure of the 
Brooklyn strike the general strike in the entire build- 
ing trades in New York City recently begun and 
compromised, is very significant. It shows that the 
methods employed in Chicago and Brooklyn cannot stop 
strikes but on the contrary may increase them. So long 
as the people believe that they are right in their demands 
and that they are unfairly treated, they will take great 
risks. The remedy for strikes is not to be found in the 
abuse of the strikers or the coercive use of military. For- 
tunately or unfortunately the working people in this coun- 
try have been led to believe that they have the same rights 
as capitalists have and are entitled to the same considerate 
treatment at the hands of the community. The way to 
diminish strikes is not to bully and coerce strikers, but to 
recognize their full equal rights in the controversy. Noth- 
ing is to be gained either by the community or by the 
capitalists by trying to suppress the collective efforts of 
laborers. On the contrary, the remedy must be sought in 
the opposite direction, viz.: of more organization instead 
of less. If, instead of trying to belittle and suppress trade 
unions, the employers would agree to join the laborers in 
the organization of a Mutual Union in which both should 
be equally represented, on the conditions that neither 
laborers or employers should propose any change in the 
terms of employment until the proposition had been dis- 
‘cussed by the Mutual Union composed of both laborers 
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and employers, nearly all strikes among skilled men could 
be avoided, because by such a method reason instead -of 
coercion would control the decision on both sides. Work- 
men are as amenable to reason as employers, if treated as 
equals, with dignity and respect. 





AMERICAN RELATIONS with France ought to be seri- 
ously shaken up by the audacious trial and imprisonment 
of Mr. Waller (colored), lately American Consul at Tami- 
tiva in Madagascar, for obtaining from the native or 
‘* Hovas” government a concession of valuable lands with 
rubber trees, ebony and mahogany. 

The French Government has no colonies or resident 
French population in Madagascar which could justify them 
in extending a protectorate over any part of the island. 
European traders are nomadic and scattered among the 
natives. Except the missionaries, and these individual 
traders which nowhere form towns, the whole population 
of the island is native Malagasy, and all the trade and in- 
dustries of the island are yet in native hands. The policy 
of the natives has been resolutely to refuse any grants or 
concessions of land to any foreigners, traders or mission- 
aries, other than by brief leases. Hence, as recently as 
1888, no concession of land had been made to any for- 
eigner, though the French had in 1861 tried to obtain a con- 
cession, which was afterward abandoned and a money in- 
demnity accepted in its stead. Now, a grant of some 225 
square miles made to the American Mr. Waller seems to 
be the occasion of his pretended trial before a French court 
martial, and sentence to twenty years’ imprisonment on 
the marvellous charge ‘‘ of correspondence with the Hovas” 
or native nobility. 

The French seem to have one kind of courage when 
dealing with helpless barbarians like the Siamese and 
Hovas, and another when facing peers like Germany. A 
nation that can only be decent when dealing with its 
superiors should not be permitted greatly to extend its 
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authority in the world. On this affair France ought to 
hear from the United States. Civilization has no use for 
national bullies. 





IN ITS ISSUE of Sunday (March 24) the New York 
Sun had a three-column article showing how strikes ruined 
England. It was an interview with Mr. Hiram S. Maxim, 
an inventor, whom 7ze Sun thinks oneof the best qualified 
men in the world to speak on the subject. 

Mr. Maxim ascribes England’s decline in trade and 
workmanship to the short hours and high wages of her 
laborers. According to this logic the still higher wages 
and in many instances shorter hours in this country ought 
to have worked ourruin long ago. Yet these are the very 
things to which we proudly point as evidences of our na- 
tional superiority. The way for England to save herself 
from ruin and for this country to maintain its present 
high position, is to return to the low wage and twelve-hour 
conditions of the fifties. This would have been good 
enough democracy for Jefferson Davis. Unfortunately for 
this logic, the very period of England’s greatest prosperity 
and advance has been the period of her rising wages, 
shorter hours and highest activity among organized work- 
men. That part of her people where trade unions have 
not been known are still working for ten shillings a week 
and living in mud hovels of one and two rooms. 

The true secret of this man Maxim’s foolish and, for 
the most part, very ignorant talk is to be found in the fact 
that he was interested in a factory and wanted to carry out 
his long hours and low-pay doctrine, and the laborers re- 
fused. Like all people who discuss the labor question 
from the standpoint only of their own personal pocket- 
book, he says, ‘‘ /m our case there was no real grievance.” So 
said Carnegie, so said Pullman, so said the Brooklyn 
Trolley Companies, and so say they all who believe that 
the way to promote a nation’s prosperity is to perpetuate 
long hours and low pay for laborers. 
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As if further to verify his unfitness to talk on the sub- 
ject he says: ‘‘ England is not a self-contained country; it 
would be quite impossible to produce one-half the food 
required for the people.” The reason England is com- 
pelled to buy food-stuff is not because it is ‘‘ impossible to 
produce it” but solely because her free-trade policy has 
driven English land out of cultivation. Until the repeal 
of the corn laws England exported bread-stuff. And she 
could now produce more than her entire population re- 
quires if her public policy permitted the use of her lands. 
Asa consequence of this policy the English people pay more 
for their bread-stuff than any other people in the world. 
Mr. Maxim is evidently an inventor, and his opinions on 
economics and industry would be worth a great deal more 
if he invented less. 

THE SUPREME Court of Illinois has decided that the 
clause in the factory act of 1894, forbidding women to work 
in factories more than eight hours a day, interferes with 
the freedom of women to make contracts, and that this 
right is property, and that therefore it takes away property 
without due process of law and hence violates the Consti- 
tution and is void. 

The right to contract is not a formof property, but of 
liberty. No one can buy it from another, sell it to another 
or lose it, except, as he loses all other forms of liberty, by 
becoming a slave. In the Civil Rights bill, before the 
emancipated slaves were made citizens or given the right 
to vote or sit on juries, but, as part of freedom, they were 
expressly given the right to make contracts, sue and be 
sued, testify in courts, etc. Nobody ever suggested that 
Congress thereby gave them property. 

The right to make the marriage contract accrues in 
some states at twelve, in others at fourteen or seventeen, 
and always at an earlier age to girls than to boys, thus 
making a different rule as to the right to contract for fe- 
males, than that which pertains to males, for every state in 
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the Union. If it is a constitutional principle that the right 
of women to contract must be the same as that of men, 
then the Illinois law that women may marry at fourteen 
years, and man only at seventeen, is void. 

The law in question is clearly a police regulation to 
prevent the imposition of equal hardships on women to 
those imposed on men. It clearly cannot be unconstitu- 
tional to enact that women shall not serve on the police, or 
in the army, or as miners, or as stevedores in loading 
vessels, or as hod-carriers, or butchers. Laws which 
recognize a difference of physical power, or power of moral 
resistance and criminal responsibility, have filled the statute 
books for thousands of years. Indeed, there are very few laws 
which relate to women at all which do not distinguish be- 
tween their powers and those of men. 

If the law had been changed slightly in phraseology 
so as to enact that ‘‘no factory in which women are em- 
ployed shall be permitted to run its machinery more than 
eight hours a day,” it would have been exactly the same 
law as it now is, in every legal respect, but no court could 
have even pretended to see in it anything more than a law 
regulating factories, yet it would have been equally im- 
possible fora woman to make a contract for nine hours’ 
work inaday. ‘The same kind of law has been held con- 
stitutional in Massachusetts, and all that the Supreme 
Court in Illinois has succeeded in doing is to show that it 
does not know the difference between property and liberty. 

This is a labor ‘‘ Dred Scott decision’; it shows a de- 
termination to wrench the law into service against labor on 
every possible pretext. This is the stuff of which socialism 
and populism is made. 
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The Editor’s Drawer. 

This department is devoted to answering questions of fact 
or theory. Although we do not regard ourselves equipped to 
answer all questions that may be asked, we shall willingly give 
whatever information we possess, provided the inquiries are 
made in good faith; to guarantee this, we ask that all communi- 
cations be accompanied by the full name and address of the 
writer. Correspondents complying with this condition may be 
assured that their communications will receive attention, and 
if they are not answered in the next issue, they may assume 
that it is either through want of space, or that time is needed 
to get accurate information. Anonymous communications will 
receive only waste-basket attention. 


Effect of Our Currency Plan on Country Banking. 
DENNISON, O., Jan. 17, 1895. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE SOCIAL ECONOMIST: 

Noting your request in the January SOCIAL ECONOMIST for sugges- 
tions on your banking plan. /%rs¢.—Does the bill as drawn allow profitable 
free or private banking as at present ? 

Reply by the SOCIAL ECONOMIST. 

The fourth section of the bill as drawn lays such a tax 
on banks seeking to carry on banking outside the organ- 
ized union of associated banks of the United States as 
would make it their interest to enter it. It may be said, 
therefore, not to allow ‘ profitable free or private bank- 
ing” as at present, z.¢., outside of any organized system of 
banking. All small and weak banks should be branches 
of large and strong banks, the former making deposits 
with the latter to protect the latter in redeeming the notes 
of the former. ‘This seems to be in accordance with the 
natural workings of banking as shown by the fact that in 
Great Britain, where pure and true banking reaches its 
highest perfection and is carried on with the maximum of 
good results and the minimum of evil, there are 131 parent 
banks which with their 3,801 branches, do the business of 
the country. 


Secondly.—Would it prove in practice that ‘‘local banks” would be 
established as easily as under the present national banking law, or would 
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there be a tendency for banking to fall into certain hands and become monop- 
olistic in tendency, if not in actual practice ? 

Reply.—It is more economical that fewer banks should 
do a larger business than that many banks, farm mortgage 
companies and private note shavers should do each a small 
and relatively poor and expensive business. It would, 
therefore, be the object of organizing the whole banking 
system of the country into one federated union, to combine 
so much individuality as would make each banker and his 
correspondent bank the judge of the security on which his 
loan should be made, and should equalize facilities for ob- 
taining loans in rural districts with those in cities. Central 
banks unable to put out their money except at a very low 
rate but having branches which would have good paper 
offered them at a slightly higher rate, would loan through 
branches whose executive officer they had appointed and 
whose books they could examine, when the same city banks 
would not loan through a country bank not a branch. 

This would equalize rates of interest between city and 
country in part by providing country banks with city 
funds, and as in the case of the equalization of costs in 
manufacturing business by atrust, it would greatly cheapen 
and increase the volume of business each concern pooled 
in the Trust could do. It would not be practicable, there- 
fore, to run against such a banking organization either 
private lending shops like those in Iowa, Dakota, Nebras- 
ka and Alabama for lending at 18 per cent. on land, nor 
merchant banking stores like those which are taking pos- 
session of the South where goods can be sold to planters at 
double their value, and every sale gives a lien on the land. 
It is to correct the mischiefs of oppressive rates of interest 
that an effective banking machine is needed. It would not 
be efficient as a reform if all the mischiefs of the present 
condition could survive its creation. 

Through this system, however, any country banker 
who can now make a living by making a few loans at a 
high rate, could then make a much better income by mak- 
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ing manifold more loans at a low rate, though in a degree 
of surveillance and subordination to some larger bank 
which in the end would be as beneficial to him as to his 


patrons. 

Thirdly.—Could ‘‘ local banks” be established freely in answer to local 
needs, or would the outcome be that very few of the smaller cities would 
have more than one such bank. 

Reply.—lf every farmer or business man in your 
locality knew that your bank were a branch of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, or of the Chemical Bank of New 
York, or of a State Bank of Ohio stronger than either, that 
would, of course, increase your deposits. It would empty 
the ‘‘ old stockings,” and unlock the hoards of the distrust- 
ful people who put their money between mattresses and 
sleep on it. One object of banks is to unlock these hoards 
and set money in motion and substitute credit for distrust. 
Our scheme would put behind every $50,000 of capital that 
desired to enter into the banking business all the credit 
that would attach to the $250,000 capital of the bank of 
which it would be a branch and behind this last virtually 
the total banking capital of the country. This would mul- 
tiply say by five the efficiency of each st banking capi- 
tal, which would have the same efiect to multiply rural 
banks, and the profits and safety'of rural banking as the 
increase in the yield per acre of crops would have to multi- 
ply farming. It would cheapen the product, yet by in- 
creasing the utility of banking it woul 
profits to the banker while lowering the rate of interest he 


Pp 
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enhance its time 


would get on each loan. 

Fourthly.—In small places with one ‘‘ local bank” having no compe- 
tition, would rates of interest rule law in actual practice ? 

Reply. —Yes. The billis sodrawn that in a small town 
in Ohio having three banks, one may be a branch of a 
metropolitan bank in Cleveland and another may be a 
branch of a metropolitan bank in Cincinnati, Chicago, or 
New York City, or Washington, and the third may be a 
branch of the state bank of Ohio, or even of Pennsylvania. 
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The freedom of competition will be limited only by the 
capital and volume of bank credit the individual banker 
can influence, and by the judiciousness of his loans. 


Fifthly.—W ould not a much larger stock of gold coin be required by 
the banks than they find necessary at present ? If so, would it be furnished 
by offerings for free coinage ? Yours, etc., E,. ECKFELD. 

Reply.—To the first question we answer that the aggre- 
gate stock of gold required to be kept in the country would 
be very much less than at present, and that the chief 
evidence of greater perfection in the working of the system, 
as a whole, would be found in the lower stock of gold re- 
quired to be kept in the country. 

We have now an estimated stock of gold amounting to 
between five and six hundred millions of dollars, being 
almost $io per capita, whereas the second bank of the 
United States, in 1816-19, brought a bankrupt U.S. Treas- 
ury and an entire wild-cat state banking system, whose 
paper was at a varying discount of from 10 to 27 per cent. 
up to gold par and coin payment on only $9,000,000 of 
gold, or less than $1 per capita. The country resumed 
specie payments in 1879 on less than a fifth of our present 
stock of gold. 

The quantity of gold required to be held by the coun- 
try banks would be slightly greater, but the close relation 
they would all sustain to the central banks, of which they 
would be branches, would make the work of redemption 
easy. 

The policy of enlisting the country banks in the coin- 
age of silver by enabling each bank to coin it with a 
prospect of profit to itself and to the holder, which is em- 
bodied in the last four sections of the bill, would, if success- 
ful, soon add the useless and inefficient stock of silver now 
lying idle tothe gold now running short in a manner to 
make each an accessory to a more active societary move- 
ment and rising scale of prices on food products, meats, 
labor and land, which would be likely to attend an en- 
hanced volume of both circulating notes and bank credit. 
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Economics in the Magazines. 

Under this head we call attention only to the articles in 
the current magazines on social and economic questions, giving 
the point of view or method of treatment and other items that 
will serve as a guide for readers and students. 


ARBITRATION.—/ndustrial Conciliation and Arbitration in 
Europe and Australia. By E. R. L. Gould, in The Yale Review 
for February, 1895. Mr. Gould traces minutely the mode in 
which these tribunals have been appointed, and the share 
they have had in the adjustment of labor disputes in all coun- 
tries, without as clear a presentation as might have been 
wished of the economic quality of the disputes to which the 
principle of arbitration is applicable. The crucial question, 
in an economic sense, pertaining to the hope that arbitration 
may be made largely available, is whether in a case where 
the employer believes he could with more profit or with less 
loss shut down altogether rather than submit to the wage 
rate, time rate or other terms proposed, his mind is likely 
to be changed by arbitration, and whether arbitration can 
consistently with popular liberty, be resorted to to force an 
employer to work at a loss or at a lower profit than he 
deems necessary to sustain his competition with his neigh- 
bors. Mr. Gould shows (p. 389) that England has made 
two experiments in compulsory arbitration, viz.: in 1824, 
and in 1867. In theact of 1824 the fixing of rates of wages 
was expressly excepted from the powers of the arbitrators. 
In the act of 1867 rates of wages, hours of labor and the 
other matters bearing on the making of contracts zn futuro 
were sought to be placed within the powers of arbitrators, 
but, as Mr. Gould says, the statute is a dead letter. ‘‘ All 
the necessary machinery for the creation of enforcible agree- 
ments of arbitration exists, but as far as utility and appli- 
cation is concerned, there is nothing to record. Not a 
single application for license, as a Council of Conciliation, 
has ever been made to the Home Secretary.” 

BIMETALISM.—J/s Bimetaliso a Delusion? By Edward 
Tuck in The Nineteenth Century for February. Mr. Tuck’s 
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crucial point is that the contention of the bimetalist regard- 
ing silver ‘‘is not, as seems so often to be assumed by their 
opponents, that 1514 ounces of silver shall be declared by 
law to be equal in intrinsic value (whatever that phrase 
may mean) to 1 ounce of gold, and that therefore the mar- 
ket price of each shall be legally so fixed in terms of the 
other. The bimetalists demand merely that the two 
metals (coined) be declared by law to be of the same utility 
in debt-paying power.” This naive declaration does not 
seem to impress Mr. Tuck’s mind with the truth thatif two 
currencies of different purchasing power co-exist, and the 
creditor has power to compel his debtor, under pain of fore- 
closing, to renew his contract in the dearer metal, which 
afterwards goes to 100 premium, then the debtor is ruined 
by being compelled to pay twice his debt. If, on the con- 
trary, the creditor has no whip-hand over the debtor (which 
is seldom true) and cannot compel the fixation of the mode 
of payment in the dearer metal, and is paid in the cheaper 
when it has declined to 50 per cent. discount, then the 
debtor loses his general ability to borrow, and the creditor 
withdraws from further dealing with him, feeling swindled 
out of half his debt—a condition which disrupts all rela- 
tion between borrowers and lenders, plungessociety pell-mell 
back into the Bedouin, nomadic robber state ‘‘ whose hand 
is against every man and every man’s hand against him.” 
What we need forthis order are camels in place of railways, 
highwaymen in place of merchants, and decimation in lieu 
of population. 


INCOME TAX.—/Js the Income Tax Constitutional and Just? 
By Prof. E. R. A. Seligman in Forum for March. Prof. 
Seligman argues in favor of both the constitutionality and 
justice of the income tax. Its constitutionality depends 
upon whether it is a direct tax; of course it is as direct as 
atax can be. Hence the Constitution really provides that 
it shall be distributed among the states according to popu- 
lation and collected through the state governments. This 
is what the courts ought in conscience to decide, since it is 
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beyond the power of human ingenuity to imagine or feign 
that the burden or incidence of an income tax can by any 
possibility be shifted. Mr. Seligman thinks economists 
have abandoned the attempt to distinguish between direct 
and indirect taxes, and that the Constitution, therefore, 
prescribes a rule which is void for want of meaning. This 
is not so much an argument that the income tax agrees 
with the Constitution, as it isan assertion that the Constitu- 
tion is past agreeing with. 

As to its justice, Mr. Seligman regards the income 
tax as correcting the inadequacy with which the other 
taxes fall on profits. As taxes, wherever laid, become a 
deduction either from earnings or from capital, we can 
conceive of no fund from which the revenues of a govern- 
ment can come except the incomes of its citizens or of 
those who trade in its markets. To tax incomes specially 
as such, therefore, is after tapping the barrel, then to tap 
the spigot. 


PROGRESSIVE TAXATION.—A New Departure in English 
Taxation. By Rt. Hon. Lord Playfair, in Zhe North Ameri- 
can Review for February. The present bid of Sir Wm. 
Harcourt, as Chancellor of the Exchequer in England, for 
socialist support, is a budget in which he taxes estates of 
deceased persons in a rising ratio as the estate increases. 
An estate worth £100 at the death of its owner pays 41 to 
the govern: ent, but an estate of 41,000,000 pays 8 per 
cent., or £80,000 to the government, leaving £920,000 to 
the heir. Lord Playfair hardly dwells upon either the 
legal or economic effects of such enactments. The legal 
effect would be to cause nearly all large estates to seek in- 
corporation before death, whereby death duties would be 
exchanged for corporate taxation, or to substitute deeds be- 
fore death for wills and descent as the means of distribut- 
ing estates among heirs. 

The economic effects would be, so far as such legisla- 
tion would have the effect desired, of breaking up the 
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transmission of estates iz solido, to slightly increase the 
cost at which invested capitals would serve society by 
lessening their number, magnitude and tendency to under- 
bid each other. The effect would be like that of the state 
fines, forfeitures and penalties levied by Warren Hastings 


on the rajahs, nabobs and moguls of India. It would 
J S 
help to break up capitals and divert them from industrial 


to consumptive uses, with the speedy effect of discharging 
millions of laborers from employment and permanently 
lowering the rates of wages, in like manner as any other 
attack on the permanency and security of capital tends to 
do. 

SOCIALISM OF MoseEs.—By Thomas S. Potwin in 7e Yale 
Review for February. ‘This very accurate analysis of the 
economic system of the Hebrews shows that it involved no 
communistic ownership of land, nor indiscriminate right to 
the use of natural opportunities or capital. Every Hebrew 
was given a private title to his land, whose fruits might 
be alienated subject to redemption within the year in 
cities, and until the fiftieth or jubilee year in the country. 
No rent or usury was allowed, because every Hebrew was 
assumed to be a private landowner. Mr. Potwin holds the 
rather ingenious view that the seventh year was a year of 
rest to the land only, ‘‘ to the field and to the vineyard,” but 
involved no rule forbidding building, manufacturing, trad- 
ing or learning trades. He holds, therefore, that the 
special function of the Sabbath year was to turn labor from 
agricultural to other kinds of handiwork. The text seems 
to admit of this interpretation, though its suggestion indi- 
cates how strongly the Sabbath year antagonizes modern 
ideas. 

SILVER.— The Future of Silver. By Hon. R. P. Bland, 
‘in North American Review for March. Mr. Bland thinks 
that the failure of the country to return to the prosperity 
promised, as the result of repealing the Sherman Law for 
the purchase of silver, discredits the Gold party, but he ne- 
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glects to explain to us why the vast coinage of silver by 
the nations of the world since 1878 has not caused the 
rising scale of prices which friends of silver desire. It 
seems equally to discredit the Silver party that 50 per cent. 
was added to the world coinage of silver in ten years and 
yet, as they complain, prices fell. How much new silver 
do they want? Mr. Bland claims that the Democratic 
party has always opposed a currency of bank-notes. This 
is less than half true, as Madison, Gallatin, Dallas, Clay, 
Calhoun and all other leaders of the party in 1816 favored 
and, practically without help from any other party, founded 
the second Bank of the United States expressly to bring 
the wild-cat notes of the states’ banks to par, which it did 
within three years. Even Andrew Jackson in 1829-30, in 
opening his war on the Bank of the United States, admitted 
the value of such an institution, but desired it to be recast 
in a manner to make it more nearly a department of the 
government. 

Mr. Bland looks for a crystallization of the West and 
South into a party for the free coinage of silver at the 
ratio of 16 to 1 against the North and East. Why resort to 
a metal sodear assilver? If a free coinage of silver would 
lighten the burden of debt, paying by one half, a free 
coinage of copper, at the same ratioof 16 to 1, would enable 
every debtor to pay a dollar of debt with a cent. It is es- 
timated there are 39 billions of private, corporate and pub- 
lic debt owing in the United States—equai to half the 
values of property in the country. If it would give a 
general boom to enterprise to pay this all off at 50 per 
cent. shave, to pay it off at 99 per cent. shave would make 
every poor man’s donkey sell for a square mile of land well 
fenced, a good country residence with graveled walks and 
glass conservatories, ten thousand sheep, six hundred cat- 
tle, forty horses, eighty Alderney and Jersey cows, and a 
balance in bank. If we are going into the coinage for 
prosperity’s sake, let us have all there is in it, Messrs. 
Childlike and Bland. 
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TAXATION.—Recent Reforms in Taxation. By E.R. A. 
Seligman, in Zhe Yale Review for February. Prof. Selig- 
man is generous toward the socialist spirit in assuming 
that the taxation of estates of deceased persons upon the 
progressive principle, or the theory that escheat to the 
state at death is a more useful disposition to make of prop- 
erty than either gift, descent or devise to the relatives end 
objects of interest of the deceased, isa reform. If it be a 
reform, then it is a reform from which society moves away 
as it becomes civilized, and toward which it returns with 
every drift toward barbarism. Escheat or the confiscation 
of property to the state at death cut a far larger figure in 
the England of Edward III. than to-day, and is almost the 
normal law of semi-barbarous races. The fact is, the state 
is as clearly the least useful successor to whom property 
can go at death, as it would be the least useful manager of 
the same property during life. Continuity in the manage- 
ment of, and title to, productive wealth by private owners 
is a distinct gain to society by promoting cheapness in the 
rate at which it will render its services to society in the dis- 
tribution of consumable wealth. The wars among the 
stockholders, creditors, receivers and officers of the Erie 
Railway over its control, and growing out of the disper- 
sion of its stock among many holders, have been a chief 
cause of its inefficiency and unprofitableness for sixty 
years. Any news that a single experienced railway capi- 
talist was likely to get the control of its debts and shares, 
would send up their value in the market at a bound. So 
at the death of a railway magnate any hint at disper- 
sion of titles, however gratifying to socialistic sentimental- 
ism, depresses the value of all the stocks to which disper- 
sion is threatened, but the knowledge that the title will 
remain 7 so/ido maintains their value, which proves that 
the policy is economic. What would have become of the 
Central Railway if the first Vanderbilt had either dispersed 
its shares among all his collateral relatives or had given 
away his stock, one share each to as many individuals; or, 
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worse than either, had bequeathed the whole railway to the 
state of New York? Either course would have ruined the 
railway, and the latter would have gone far to ruin the state, 
also, by adding 50,000 railway employees to the spoils of 
politics. Confiscation at death is not reform in taxation, but 
utter and dense perversion of allits true aims. These should 
be not to equalize fortunes, for this is to destroy values and 
restore barbarism, but to enable economic law ‘‘to have 
free course and be glorified.” 

In his comment on the effort in New Zealand to tax 
land without taxing improvements, Prof. Seligman shows 
that this is no ‘‘single tax” in two distinct particulars, 
vis.: first, the incidence of the tax rests as much on the 


< 


improvements asontheland. Though the value taken as the 

basis of the fro raza is that of the land only, yet in default of 

payment of the tax the state buys the land and the improve- 

ments. This makes the tax a taxon both. Secondly, the 

entire tax forms only 6% per cent. of the aggregate taxes 

raised inthe colony. Hence it isno ‘‘ single tax,” but only 
tz 


a singular tax. 

TENEMENT Houses.—The Tenement the Real Problem of 
Civilization. By Jacob A. Riis, in Zhe Forum, for March. 
Mr. Riis shows that the death-rate in the tenement houses 
in New York City (defined as including ail houses adapted 
to the residence of more than 35 persons) has been reduced 
to 21 per 1,000, or actually lower than the average rate for 
houses containing fewer than 35 persons. In rear tene- 
ments (having no frontage on the street) the death-rate still 
rises to 61.97. Of course as much of this is due to the 
poverty which seeks the rear tenement as to the quality of 
the rear tenement itself. Mr. Riis favors the two new 
parks on the East Side, the power to condemn and demolish 
unsanitary buildings, and the creation of more baths. He 
is not in favor of the municipal construction of improved 
dwellings by expropriation as practised in some twenty 
English cities, nor do we discover that his plans for im- 


proving New York include that extensive planting of trees. 

















Among the Books. 
Our Fight with Tammany. By Rev. Cuas. H. Parkuurst, D.D. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The singleness of purpose, and of achievement, with which Dr. 
Parkhurst applies all his powers to the work of crushing official de- 
linquency in New York City, gives him a greatness which is not only 
new in New York City and State, but is almost new in the history of 
the world. If he has had a prototype in any other age or country, we 
find ourselves unable to recognize the prior hero. Plenty of men have 
fought against tyrants for liberty, but who are they that have fought 
against corruption for the law? Not a line in Parkhurst’s book, even 
in the sermons which are bunched inio it as part of the narrative, but 
might have been uttered by Catholic or Protestant, and the spirit of it 
witha few verbal modifications would fit equally well a Jew,an Agnostic, 
a Mohammedan, or a Brahmin. Of course there is no line indicating 
whether he is an economist or a socialist, a Democrat or a Republi- 
can, a Protectionist or a Free Trader, a collegian or a man of busi- 
ness. There is more of the spirit of a legalist than of a sentimen- 
talist, more of the soldier than the emotional evangelist, and a better 
apprehension of what law needs to be than is possessed by almost 
any of the lawyers. It is law backed by conscience, the law that legis- 
latures obey, instead of create, law in its spiritual purity that Park- 
hurst is interested in enforcing. Lawyers are so drilled in looking to 
the law as a game of chance in which they are to play any card that 
happens to show a promise of profit to their client or to themselves, 
that it becomes almost the last profession in the world to which so- 
ciety may look for men disposed to make the law a governing force in 
the world, whether as a means of promoting order, morals, industry, 
education, social power, internal improvements, or even the public 
peace. Lawyers divide their time between office, compromising, or 
bullying, as the case may be, and forensic wriggling and twisting, in 
which their aim is to adapt the law to the production of a certain 
fruitful result, as an irrigator turns a stream to where it will water his 
garden. 

And yet the influence of lawyers is usually better than that of 
merchants, in the fact that a lawyer does try to win his powers by 
argument and to be paid for his work, while a merchant, having no 
faith in argument, almost instinctively seeks to influence legislation 
with money and to obtain favors for which he can well afford to pay. 
It is unique that a good preacher should rise into a vigorous 
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legalist, because the average tendency of preaching is to inculcate a 
large faith in emotional gush and reciprocal forgiveness, in the remis- 
sion, rather than in exaction, of punishments as a means of moral 
reform. 

The mind of the Christian minister is trained to look to sym- 
pathetic and apologetic sources for the increase of human well-being, 
and is little prone to regard personal and official corruption as an evil 
that can be stamped out through official and state agencies. The 
theory of the average minister is that, unless you can so operate on 
the mind of an inspector or captain of police, like Schmittberger, as 
to induce in him a loathing of the practice of collecting five hundred 
dollars down and fifty dollars per month for allowing a house of ill-fame 
to carry on its work, he must be left, so far as the pulpit is concerned, 
to go his gait, like the tides, the planets and all natural forces. The 
politician holds that you must deal with men as they are, and that to 
assume that social vice or crime can be got rid of, is to retire from 
practical politics. 

Hence neither in the lawyer, the preacher, nor the politician, would 
society be likely to find a man equipped to make war on official cor- 
ruption, and to turn legal, clerical and political forces into such a 
channel that they could all be bowled against it at once, for its over- 
throw. This is exactly what was found in Parkhurst, and this little 
book, without duplicating much information heretofore possessed by 
the public, shows exactly how Parkhurst came to make himself the 
Columbus of this new world—a legal New York. 

Not that New York City knows yet what it would be like to be 
governed by law, or by an honest purpose to enforce the law. There 
has been an expression at the polls in behalf of being governed by 
law, if we can be. But many new men, pervaded by the legal spirit, 
will have to be substituted for the commissioners, inspectors, judges, 
aldermen and sheriffs who have been in the habit of dispensing 
judicial caprice and official anarchy under the forms of law in this 
city, before the legal spirit will have superseded the arbitrary, oppor- 
tunist, personal and corrupt spirit in our municipal life. 

Dr. Parkhurst’s book ought to be put in a form in which it will 
cost only a dime, and then placed freely in every family in this city. 
It is as easy reading as Jack the Giant Killer or Gulliver in Lilliput. 
Its point is so simple as to be almost no point. 

A very plain man asks the police to close a gambling den. They 
reply, frst, that there are no gambling dens; secondly, that gambling 
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dens must always exist; ¢hird/y, that gambling dens are in certain 
aspects wholesome and good ; fourth/y, that gambling dens ought to 
be localized and placed under the charge, either of the police or of 
the clergy; and, 7/¢/Zy, that his request is impertinent, as gambling 
dens are nothing that an honest citizen ought to know anything 
about. The plain man then undertakes to close the gambling dens 
himself. He finds that each den is informed of his coming by the 
police. He infers the partnership between the police and the 
gamblers. He then appeals to the gamblers, and, after much labor, 
learns from them how much they pay. Revelations multiply. New 
York discovers New York for the first time. The iceberg turns 
bottom upwards. 

At present Dr. Parkhurst’s work is only begun. Most of the 
lawyers who practice in the many courts have become so accustomed 
to gambling for judicial rights before judges, to whom law means a 
prerogative conferred by a Tammany Hall nomination, to dispense 
judicial caprice and personal will as a substitute for the law itself in 
all criminal and civil controversies, that they actually think it is the 
law, and have no heart to distinguish between judicial anarchy and 
jurisprudence. 

Some of them are to be found guzzling liquor and playing 
billiards at fashionable clubs from 7 P.M. to2 A.M. of every week-day, 
more hours than they sit on the bench. Others are there as the protegés 
of occupations closely affiliated with law-breaking, such as saloons 
and lotteries. Some will meet an express statute bearing on a ques- 
tion with the reply, “ We have no such practice.” Judicial decisions 
are thrown away upon them. A barrister who seeks to point out to 
one of these judges a principle of jurisprudence or doctrine of equity 
on which the statute is based is told, “ You are arguing a matter that 
is entirely foreign to the case.” 

The spirit of Dr. Parkhurst is a spirit of revival of law as against 
anarchy. It needs judges who have not bought their nomination 
from Tammany Hall, as the captains of police bought their appoint- 
ments. Mandarinism, Pachaism, courtierism and Oriental personal 
government are what we still live under. Mrs. Hetty Green runs 
around the City [all like poor Miss Flite in Dickens’ Bleak House 
wondering why she cannot get the account settled with her trustees 
without a perennial reference. She does not know that it is in the 
power of any lawyer to examine any one witness eighteen months in 
a long accounting before a referee, if he desires to, and if the fund re- 
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tained from the party entitled can be used to pay the counsel who 
perpetuate the retention. She does not know that even on a 
$250,000 verdict, after a six months’ trial, the record can be made so 
long and costly, that the labor of obtaining a final collectible judg- 
ment can be made greater than the toil of earning the same sum by 
industry, and so justice can be eternally dead-locked. Nor does she 
know that the estate of a wealthy Hindoo dying in New York can 
lawfully be diminished from $180,000 to $13,000 on its way through 
the hands of one guardian. Dr. Parkhurst has caught merely minnows 


enough for bait, as yet, in his struggle for the reign of law in New 


y 
York City. The large fishes are still in the swim, and the greater 


justice still waits. 

The Canadian Banking System, 1817-1890. By RoE ttrr M. BRECKEN- 
RIDGE, Ph. D., Seligman Fellow in Economics, Columbia College. 
475 pp. 8vo. American Economic Association. 

This is by much the most valuable work the American Economic 
Association has yet published and is fairly the peer, in historical value, 
literary skill and economic insight and exposition, of any American or 
English work on banking yet published. Its only considerable defects 
are the absence of an index and the very general failure to give in all 
cases the sources and authorities from the careful study of which the 
book is derived. It is aided much in clearness and solidity of exposi- 
tion by the palpable virtues of the system it describes. As few blun- 
ders have been made in the evolution of the Canadian banking 
system, and its value, efficiency and popularity are of the highest, 
little space need be wasted on fallacies, and no chapters were required 
for catastrophes or apologies. The Canadian people heartily admire 
and cherish Canadian banking as it is. Rates of interest are as low 
in British Columbia as in Montreal. ‘The American people, on the 
contrary, disclaim, distrust or detest the mongrel conditions under which 
our bankers are struggling. Rates of interest are two per cent. in 
Wall Street and twenty in Wyoming. The disrepute of being un- 
patriotic toward the government and the odium of being unservice, 
able to the people, seem to combine to make banking an odious word 
in the United States only. 

Mr. Breckenridge traces the chartered Canadian banks through 
the ante-Dominion period and shows that much of their quality grew 
out of the large ascendancy of the Scotch element in founding the 
banks, which from the first were modelled after the Scotch system. They 
have large capitals, yet by their branch system bring all the cheapness 
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of large capitals to every man’s door. The Canadian system has no 
government bank, no free banking law, no bond securities deposited 
with the government for insuring redemption of notes, no statutory 


limitation on the aggregate volume of notes to be issued—except that 


no bank shall issue notes exceeding its paid-up capital—and no statute 





regulating the proportion which reserves shall bear to capital, though 
it has, for the conveniencé of the Canadian government only and not 
to improve the banking system, an unfortunate and incongruous 
requirement that forty per cent. of its reserves shall consist of notes 
of the Canadian government. As yet, however, the mischievous 
presence of government notes in the Canadian system (to the extent 
of $20,000,000 only) has not had the effect to substitute redemption 
in government notes for redemption in coin, nor to check coin redemp- 
tion. Hence the notes which every branch issues on its loans come 
back to the parent bank for redemption, and hence the currency ex- 
pands and contracts by about $8,c00,000 every year, in obedience to 
the wants of business, whereas in the United States when a national 
bank once puts out its notes they never come back and thenceforth, 
if it has no deposits, it can only lend “assets” not bank credit, which, 
of course, doubles the rates of interest. 

The book covers a system of banking and finance which richly 
deserves the study of every American who wishes to form an intelligent 
opinion on the question of bringing back American currency to sound 
principles and American banks to their former utility and popularity. 


Municipal Peform Movements in the United States. By WIttiaM 
Howe Toiman, Ph. D., Secretary of the City Vigilance League, 
New York, with an introductory chapter by Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, 
D.D. 219 pp. Fleming H. Revell Co. 

This book is a most useful manual of the great social movement 
toward reform in municipal government now going on throughout the 
United States. It calls it “the Civic Renaissance” but we like it 
better by old, plain words: “ revival of law,” or return of sense, Dr, 
Tolman has gathered here the facts, mode and motive for the organiza- 
tion not only of the City Vigilance League of New York City, but of 
about seventy-eight other organizations of a more or less similar kind, 
working in almost as many cities. A few of these date back a few 
years but nearly all of them were formed in 1893 and 1894. 

One of these, the Citizens’ Protective Association of New Or- 
leans, reports “the actual results accomplished have been the indict- 
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ment by the grand jury of ten councilmen and the beginning of 
impeachment proceedings against the mayor. One councilman was 
found guilty.” Others, like the Citizens’ League of the town of Nor- 
walk, Conn., apologize, not unlike a young Indian chief at his first 
council, for having no aldermanic scalps dangling at their belt, hav- 
ing merely “aroused a deep public sentiment, resulting in the nomina- 
tion and election of good officers and the better enforcement of 
existing laws.” 

The Citizens’ Association of Boston “so exposed a most unworthy 
candidate for mayor as to force him to leave town.” The world does 
not yet fully know what are to be the effects of all this lightning in 
the air. Aldermen and mayors who desire to keep on the outside of 
the penitentiary should keep their rods up and be sure that each rod 
has three sharp prongs at the top and runs to permanent dampness at 
the bottom. No halfway rod will do. 








